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PRICE, 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 
HOT-WATER HEATING. 
of and Ventilation of Pablo Buildings a 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


& SLOANE, 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH §TS. 
NEW YORK. 


MES P. WOOD & CO. 

JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

39 SouTH FouRTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MTCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
and Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 
RCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
pecial designs submitted on application. 
WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 2th and 10th AVENUE, 


ya ASPINWALL & SON, 
TILES descriptions tor Wells, Hearths, Fire 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETO. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
75 & TT W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw York. 


FecONOMIC PAVING & ROOF 
ING WORKS. Ymporters and Dealers in 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 

Asphalt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors. 
Asphaltic Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, Portland 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, Roofing- 
Tiles, ete. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs 
water- -tight. E. H. WOOTTON 

29 WAVERLY PLACE, New Yor«. 

Sole Agent for Seyssel Rock Asphalt. 


TAYLOR. 


146 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


1000 PHOTOGRAPHS 


Send for Deseriptive Circular. 


Clough Stone on.) L, Haldeman &Son, Atlantic Stone Co, 
HALDEMAN & AT- 
LANTIC STONE CO. 

ARRYMAN AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
BUFF. & BLUE BUILDING STONE, 


127 SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, 
Branch Offices: 247 Broadway, New York, N.Y +, 434 


Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 
J. B. WHITE & BROS. Limited.) 
BrLaxD CEMENTS, 


MARCIAL & CO., Agents, 36 Broadway. 


Established 1871. 


(CHARLES R. YANDELL & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 
Tiluminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a mn material for ceilings 
REMOVED TO 140 FirTH AVENUE, CORNER 19th Sr., 
NEW YORK Crry. 

'HITTIER MACHINE CO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 
ELEVATORS, 

Srzam Enoines, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 


1176 TREmMONT St., Boston. 
New Yorx Orrice, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 


Onas. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. C. WHITTIER, Treas. 
[ 5. GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 


CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEw YORK. 
New York Orrice, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 


STOKES & PARRISH MA- 
CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 


All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New York Orrice, - - 9% & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


OTS 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, etc. 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
New Yors, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA, 


CRANES 
ELEVATORS, 


CHICAGO WORKS, 219 S. JEFFERSON STREET. 
New OFFICE. Bosro. 
40 & 42 Wall St. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
111 1 Water ater St., Blackstone Build. 

St. Louis, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cor. Chestnut Sts. 


VATORS. 
MOORE & WYMAN 
ELEVATOR AND MACHINE WORKS, 
37 FOUNDRY STREET, BOSTON. 


STEAM AND HYDRAULIC, 
For Freight and Passenger use. 


MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 

Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power. Detroit, Mich. 

F. DALTON, _ (Established 1876.) 
GAS-PIPING, 
106 SupBuRY STREET, BosTox, Mass, 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 


321 Hennepin Ave. 


WE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 


TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HicH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED for Hearths, Stoves, 
Designs and Estimates furn hed upon application. 


CONSER VATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 


SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed on : re Patent “ Acme” 


Gold and Silver eit ten have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica- 


tion to 
ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS, 


92 BROADWAY, CoR. WALL St., New York. 


The Horticultural Hall, 600’ x 194’ New Orleans, was 
designed, erected, and glazed | by me. 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC 
ING COMPANY. (Limited.) 
Patentees and Manufacturers ef 


TILES, 
FOR FLOORS, WALLS, AND HEARTHS. ALSO 
Internal and External Decorations. 
116 West 23d StreEET, NEw York. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


INTON’S TILES. 


PLAIN AND ENCAUDSTIC, 
For PuBLIC AND DWELLINGS, 


THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 
in every of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, NEW Yor. 


YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 
We contract to perform all ‘labor, and furnish all ma- 
terial of the different classes required to build, com- 
plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGES. 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of any proposed new work under one 
contract, which shall include all branches connected 
with the work. To such parties we will furnish satis- 
factory references from those for whom we have 
formed similar work. Bu ILDING MATERIALS: the 
large amount of material] that we handle in the execu- 
tion of our work enables ws to quote very close prices, 
F. O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to those wishing 
Building Materia 8 of of any kind. 


ANHATTAN BRASS CoO., 


28th ST. AND First AVENUE, NEw YorRK 


HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 


IN METAL, 


Fire Goops AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KInps. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


ROBERT C. FISHER, 

Successor to FISHER & Brep, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 
97, 99, 101 and 103 East HovsTon STREET. 
Established 1830. NEW YORK 
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POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


Hxpanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 


The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 
ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 
the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 
end is SPECIFIED by AROHITECTS generall;; THROUGHOUT 
‘CCOUNTRY. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


AGENTS. 


. Hicks B. G. Carpenter & Wilkesbarre, 
Nei York Oty. The Miller Iron Providence. 
& Macknet & Doremas, J . Newark, 
y Shepard & Co., . Buffalo, N. Y.| Knisely & Miller, Chi 
bo A ‘Albany, N. ¥.| J.C. McFarland, . . Chi 
. Albany, N. ¥.| Wm. Fuller & Co Md 
y, N. ewe 7 - Salem, 
. Utica, N. Y. | Bi & Nei Milwaukee, Wis 
. Portland, Me. | Jas. B. Scott & Co., . e Pittsburgh, Pa.” 
Mase. C. 8. Mersick & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
F Lawson & Co., Cc Ohio, 
Sidney shepard’ & Con Chicago, Il. 


We guarantee the lowest Market Prices. 
Address our Agents or, 
1705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New, Destene In STAINED LASS 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. Best Conductor f al) 
RITCHIE’S 


 corugate Expanding 


THE IRWIN & KEBEK 
Conductor. 


PATENT 
Guaranteed no Infringement. 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Ss. S. S, Conductor Go. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Tae Stanprixe SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the a to make any over- 


not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 
by a patented process which gives 
a beautiful coating of zine free 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LAMB & RITCHIE, 


Boston Spiral Tube Works, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


flow from the eave pipe m 
head, run down thes oo 

and not the wall ; an will 
open, in case of "freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- i 
locked and water-tight. 


Made in 6-foot lengths, in a single sheet of 


SOFT STEEL, 


Atained Giass. 


Manufacturers of 


Stained Glass, 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Room: 


152 Franklin Street. Boston. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 


NJ ETAL\A/ORK NBRONZE 


BRONZE, and 
STERLING 
SILVER. 


J. & R. LAMB. 6th Ave. Cars pass the door 


59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
~~ Send for Hand-Book, by mail. 


McCU LLY & MILES, 


TAINED+(,LASS+ 


1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 


This pipe has all the advantages | 
of other corrugated conductors in |f 


CELOAGO. 


34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B'WAY. | 
NEW yo YORK. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIASTAINED-GLASS -WORKS 


Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


PRINCIPAL 

Badger & Son, Boston. & Wines, 
J. 8. Thorn, Puiladelp ohn G. Het. 
sell, Baltimore; R. P. Gormully, icago; F. Schmitt 
& Sons, Milwaukee; Shackelton Bros., Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; James Ackroyd, 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati ; Hull @ 
Cozzens Man’ ‘fg Co., St. Louis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many others. 


tamed Glass. 
W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


IRSGROVES 


an 


Ecclesias SGI 
RT-SURINED-GLASS- | 
TE 


S 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 


WILLIAM WRICHT, 


Interior Decorator, 


STAINED GLASS. 


Designer and Manufacturer of Fine Furni- 
ture, Rich Paper Hangings. 


34 Fort Street, West, - - DETROIT, MICH. 


CROWNINSHIELD, 
STAINED GLass and Murat ParnTIna. 


Dartmouth St., near Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
10 West 23d St., New York. 


JAMES BAKER & SONS, 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Art STAINED Gass, 


Established, London, Eng., 1884. 
WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 


ALFRED BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., N. ¥. 
Tiles, 
Open Fireplaces, 
and Mosaics, 
in Stock and made to or- 
der Special designs made Ria 
to suit customers free of 
charge. Experienced men 
antels, Grates 
a and Open Fireplaces. 
SHARPLES & WATTS, 
Artistic, 
GRATES, FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
MINTON’S TILES FOR FLOORs, WALLS, HEARTRS, etc. 
Wood Mantles and Ceramic Mosaics in New 
and Original Designs. 
BAKER BUILDING, 
No. 1522 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Highest award of Medal and Diploma, Novelties Exhibition, 1885. 


A. L. FAUCHERE & CO 
Office and Warerooms, 
ourth Street, 
Importers 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 


Donald MacDonald, Agt., 
Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St. 


-WM- COULTER & SON: 

+ CINCINNATI: O + 


P. F. McMAHON, 


Artist in Stained-Glass. 
No. 157 Wooster St., New York. 


Bet. Houston and Prince Sts. 


Estimates furnished on application. 


SAMUEL WEST, 
471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION. 


Wind 
years past. 
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Je G. & J. F, LOW, > 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
New York Retail Office, 9 E. 17th St. 2 
Cleveland, A. 8. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schoen! 
Chicago, The Dibblee Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. | Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. 
Albany, Richard Wickham. San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. | Phila., W.H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. . 
i Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co. 44 Boylston St. | Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St. So. | Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 
Buffalo, Maleolm, Wolsley & Co. Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. | Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 
Cincinnati, O. 8. Rankin & Co., West Pearl St. Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 


| 
. THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY, 


333-338 Fourth Avenue, 


5 Stained and Mosaic Class. 
— 4 LOUIS C. TIFFANY, Pres’t, and Art Director. PRINGLE MITCHELL, Vice Pres’t, and Manager. 

JOHN DUFAIS, Secretary. JOHN CHENEY PLATT, Treasurer. 


Plain and Figured Tiles. Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


More aay ‘tiles known for floors in For Fi Dee HILL SMITH, 
Halls, Churches, Hotels, Public Buildin Private ‘or Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, - EET, ° 4 
Residences, ete. orations, ete. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. "MASS. 


Office, 15 Platt St., branch office, 56 Worth St., | N; ¥;, Erices very moderate, Heferences: Principal 


4 (room 53,) New York. Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ww. J. McPHERSON, uy 
. The Belcher Mosaic Glass Co., Office 144 South Gth St., Phila, Pa. Established A. D., 1045, | 


-) Stained Glass for Churches and Dwellings, &c.|Painter Glazier, Designer, and 


‘gy We defy Competition as to Strength, Durability, ARTISTIC EFFECTS and Price. Ecclesiastical 
DECORATOR. 
’ CHE H. EDGAR HARTWELL COMPANY, 440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 


Leaded Glass Makers Decorative Painters, Art-Furniture, &c. 3 


28 West 23d St., New York City. 1416 F. Street Washington, D. C. Established A. D. 1848. 
L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
. & A NEW LINE OF Wadsworth, Howland & Co. |Mural Decorators, 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS.) Park Sty Boston, Mass, 
Public Buildings, Mathematical | 20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St.. NEWPORT, R. I. tw 
Instruments, 


Fronts, City Dwellings, etc., 
He liographic JOHN GIBSON, 


Richardson’s Libraries at Malden, Woburn, Quincy Bl 
ue - Process 


and North Eastun. Newport Cottages. 
Papers, and DECORATOR, 


Italian, French and Spanish Detail. 
SOULE PHOTOCRAP i 
4 H CO., Architects’ 125 So. 11th St., Philadelphia. 
‘ and En gin- Interior Decorations for Domestic and Public build- 


838 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
ia Mention this pager. : eers’ Supplies | ings. Ecclesiastical Illuminations, Plastic and Relief 
a 7 effects. Stained Glass. Mosaics in Marbles, Glass and 
es Of Every Description. Enamels. 


Catalogues free upon application. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF INTERIORS |= ADAMS, 37 Comtil, Bosin,| J. K. BRIGHAM 


Draughting Instruments SPANISH MOSAIC FLOOR TILES 
And for pA Engineers, and SPANISH GLAZED WALL TILES 
4 58 West Twenty-third Street, New York. ‘ ‘ SPANISH PLAIN PAVING TILES 


Draughtsmen. 


« A fine selection of Interiors from the finest houses in | Agents for Abbott’s Practical Ellipsograph & Levy's SPANISH CURVED ROOF TILES 
- the country. Photographs of Interiors, Exte- Blue-Process Paper. Copies taken by the Levy Blue ENGLISH Hearth and Mantel TILES 


riors, igns, etc., made to order, Copying Process. An Examination of our Catalogue 937 Broadway, New York. 


is solicited. 
LIQUID GLASS PAINT. 
Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 
in salt water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. For Private or, Public Buildings it 
has no equal. Made in White and all Colors. Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 


OFFICE, 147 Commerce St, HARTFORD, CONN, {THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO. 


American Endolithic Company, 
337 East 27th Stree, { DEALERS IN FANCY MARBLES, 


Mantel-Facings, Dados, Friezes, Etc. Decorated with any Design in Permanent Col- 
NEW YORK. ors, below the surface of the Marble, and Polished. Send for Circular. 
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POTTER’S MORTAR MATERIAL. 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 
FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO. 


Nashua N. H. 


EDWARDS & COMPANY, 
(PATENT) 


Electric Bells ana Annunciators, 
AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Eto. 


Estimates for Electric Bells, Annunciators, 
Letter-Boxes, for Apartment-Honses, ete. 


GAS-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. 
Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th St. Office: 171 Broadway, M. Y. 


Architectural 
Sheet - Metal 
Work. 


G. L. SWETT, 


Mannuf’rs of Plain and} Ornamental 


Sheet-Metal Work for Buildings. 


Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, 
Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. 


IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 


EDWARD MARLEY & BROS. 


EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 
Manutacturers of 


PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 
Grates of all kinds, 
Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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J. P. WALTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jail and House Iron-Work, 
Columns, Liz.cels, Sills, Joists, Anchors, Rail 
Doors, Shutters, Bedsteads, and all kinds of Lron- 
Work used in the construction of buildings, 


North-West Corner of Culvert and Harrison Bte., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 


D. H. ANDREWS, Propr., 


Cornice- CORNICEMAKERS. Iron Office, 70 Kilby Street, Boston. 
Structures, |W rought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 
Makers | Coppersmiths and Roofers, Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 
"| No. 19 Wareham St., Near Harrison Ave., loads over long spans. 
BOSTON. INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 
| JOHN MATTHEWS, PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
tive | First Avenue, Streets, BLA CK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 
Sole li in New York of the TILGRMAN SAND BLasr. Peerless 
Glass by | meeesuines’ ins fem ‘Late Designs Executed by Colors for Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 
Sand Blast or Embossing Process in a SEND FOR UIRCULAR. 
Sand Blast. Mortar. SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 


SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues or Estimates. 


York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEPHEN A, MORSE. ©, M. WILLIAMS, EDWIN F. MORSE, 


Morse, Williams & Co. 


ufacturers and Builders of 
Hivdranljo, , Belt and Hand-Power Passenger 
an 


reight flevators, pamb- Walters, 
Sole owners of the bmatic Hatch # ae Patent Governor to 
Nos. 411 and 413 ‘ 
Branch Office, 108 Liberty St., New York. 


Cornell University. 
DEPARTMENT OF 
Architecture, 
Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering 


The course in Architecture embraces the n 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS, 
20 Dock Square, 


Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. 
Specifications figured and orders filled in all | f*4minations. | For copies of the 
markets. 


information, address 
TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


THE:HELIOTYPE 
PRINTING CO: 


211 Tremont St. Boston, 


Lithograph 


© 
BY-THE-MOST-APPROVED -PHOTOMECHAVICAL - PHOTO- 
“LITHOGRAPHIC -AND-PHOTO-ENGRAVING PROCESSES: 


ILLVSTRATIONS - PRODUCED: 


= Designing, 


Photo-Mechanical Printing, 
Photo-Lithooraphy, 
Photo-Engraving and Zine Eiching, 
Photo-Caustic Printing, 
Chromo-Lithography. 
Direct Transfer, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes- 
sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining Elec- 
trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natura] History, etc. 

THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 
embraces, besides the necessary scientific and mathe- 
matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 
and the constant practice of original design. 

into a two 


Students in Architecture are recei 
ear’s special course. 
cis A. WALKER, Prest. J, P. MUNROE, Seo’y. 


. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


National Wire & iron 60.,) Keep Your Walls Dry. 


Iron, Wire and Brass furs, with & ‘space 


Elevator 
Enclosures. | DUDLEY NEWTON, 


We have recently furnished the new @ 
Board of Trade and Royal Insur-| Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


of Chicago, Ill., with Iron and Brass E)- | obtained on pa‘ t 
evator enclosures, to which we point asa | foreach. Apply to the Patentee. 


standing pa Write for estimates Infringements Prosecuted. 


A New Cornice Gutter, 
In Wood or Metal, set on 
behind 


Patented May 12, 1885, . 
ARCHITECT, 


Permits to use on any building can be 
a royalty of $10, 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO.,|McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
THOMASTON, CONN. 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Bells and Chimes for 


a nape Clocks, | Provided by us will keep your 


sent free. 
Address 


Binder 
of the American 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 


Price $1.25, post paid 


The Tempora 


rs, Bolts, ‘Tree-Boxes, Balconies, Gratings, Crestings, 


a 
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€ievators. 


BREWER, 
Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 


VATORS, For Freight and Passengers. 
cLe t 149 Broadway, New York. 


067 Federal St., Boston. 
Send for Circular. 
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Send for ireutar to 


New in HOD ELEVATORS. 


WIRE LATHING 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. & 


WIRE LATHING possesses tho following qualities : 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 
The a , when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 
THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom Honse, 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 
It is indorsed by the leading Insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 
Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 


59 Beekman Street, New York. 137 Lake Street, Chicago. 


NATURAL WOOD FINISHING. 


Good taste and artistic appreciation demand the preservation of 


Nature’s colors in finishing the interior wood-work of your house, 


therefore, use only 


BERRY BROTHERS’ 
HARD OIL FINISH, 


which preserves, heightens, and brings out the natural color of all woods. For the interior 
wood-work of public buildings and private houses this article has never been equalled, always 
maintaining its standard character amid the many so-called imitations its success has brought 
upon the market. See that every package bears our brand or label. Samples finished wood 

furnished on application. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Varnish Manufactur’s, Detroit. 
For outside doors use Berry Brothers’ “ELASTIC OUTSIDE FINISH.” 
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SMITH & NICHOLSON PATENTS. 
THE NATIONAL HOD ELEVATING CO., (LIMITED.) 


WEST 


Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 
LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms;: New Work and Chicago. 


The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 
tions our specialty. 

Estimates furnished. Serd for Illustratea Catalogue. 


American Fire Insurance Co., Phila. 


Reserve and Liabilities .......... 1,070,610.92 
Total Assets Jan. 1, 1886. ... ... 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 
New York. Boston. Chicago, Phi! elphia 
BRICK. — P M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contract. rs.) 
Common: Cargo afloat. 
PAB eccccccccscccccccccccccccccvce $4 00 @ $450 Eastern Building Brick | Sq. Hard @ 1000 
6 25 675 T5° @ 810 900@ 1000 | mg 
Long Island @ Bay State Hard Salmon@ 600 
Up River....... TOO @ 750 9 50 Sq. 800 
Haverstraw Bay 725@ 750 Domestic Com. | Indiana Pressd | Light Stretchers 
“ 1st 750@ 800 900@ 950 16 00 @ 22 00 « 10 00 
13 00 Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts | Medium “ 
19 00 @ 20 00 27 00 @ 1100 
12 00 @ 14 00 Philadelphia Red esd 
1200@1500 | 40 00 @ 45 00 —-- @ 1200 
12 00 @ 15 00 00 @ Dark 
ag 50 00 @ 80 a 
Chicago 65 00 @ 35000 | Pressed 
Baltimore ......++.. 41 00 50 00 2200 @ 2400 
Glens Falls — white.............- 30 00 @ 35 00 Glens Falls Best Paving 
Philadelphia..........-.206+ © s+ 2410 @ 25 00 25 00 @ 26 00 g 45 00 @ 1500 
Trenton... cee 24 00 @ 25 00 38 00 Second 
Glens Falls 25 00 @ 12 00 
Meulded : Mould. 60 00 @ 100 00 | Third "a 
Clark’s Glens Falls— Red... ... | 4 00 @ 27 Ov 30 00 @ 35 00 3” @ @ 1100 
re — White... 30 00 @ 35 00 35 00 @ 40 00 35 @ 
45 00@ 60 | 45 00 @60 00 5500 @ 6500 
| 95 00 @ 100 00 @ 100 00 
name 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ 90 00 $ 115 00 4 @ 12000 | Dom. } a 4 
CEMENT, LIME, etc.—( cask.) ==: 
Rosendale Cement...... 106@ 110 @ 150 Not Sold 115@ 1 
Louisville 105@ 130 | Book, Shoobrid 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’kee. Not sold, Not sold. 100@ 125 23 @ 3 
Portland, English (Gibbs) ....... | 250@ 310 @ 300 3 23@ 3 40 2 85 @ 3 
“ ‘ (K. B.&S.)... 275 @ 310 @ 350 285 @ 3 
“ “ (Burham)..... 250@ 280 315@ 335 285@ 3 
“ “ (White’s)..... 285@ 300 
“ French (Lafarge) 350@ 450 Not sold. 375 @ 425| Hemmoor 
German (Alsen). . ee 275@ 315 300@ 350 325@ 350 28 @ 3 
(Fewer)....... 245@ 270 315@ 335 315@ 335 26 @ 3 
“ ? (Vorwohler)... 250@ 325 300 @ 3 25 | Josson 
“ (Lagerdofer). . 22 @ 255 Not sold. 300 @ 325 265 @ 3 
(Dyckerhoff).. 275 @ 315 300@ 350 325@ 3 50 3 
“  (Hanover).....| 250@ 300 Not Sold. 285 @ 3 
American (Saylor’s).... 2 @ 230 215 3 250 275@ 300) 250@ 2 
300 3 20 275 @ 325 300@ 3 
Keene's COarse.... 5 00 6 50 750 700@ 750 650@ 7 
superfine... 875 11 00 11 50 11 00 @ 12 00 1150 @ 12 
Lime: — 
500 Not sold. White Lime 
Hydraulic Lime..............++0+ 145 @ 145 28 @ & P bush 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ 60 65 White Mash 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), 1 00 g 115 Not sold. 100 100 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. 120 120 Not sold. 
State, com. cargo rates (nom. )s. .. 90 Not sold Not sold. Not sold, 
State, finishing 110 Not sold Not sold. Not sold. 
Plaster of Paris (calcined.)...... 125 165 190 175 123@ 2 
 (castin es 145 2 25 175 175@ 2 
Hair (Cattle) P bush. 21 25 30 20 25 22@ 
(Goat). . 30 35 ¢ 30 35 g 40 30 @ 
Sand, ® load...... 0O@ 125 100@ 17 100@ 125 @ 1 
STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.) | —— = 
Granite : (Maine) @ 6 55@ 65 
100 10 s0@ 7 
35 55 
35 60 
90 450 Perch, 
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ATLANTIC WHITE-LEAD & LINSEED-OIL CoO., 


ANUFACTURERS OF 


The best and most reliable 
White-Lead made, 
And unequaled for 


Uniform 


“ATLANTIC” 
PURE 


Pure Linseed-Oil, 
Raw Refined and Boiled. 


7 Worthington Steam Pumps. 


: Patterns specially adapted to 


HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New York. 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 
CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH, 


Robert Colgate & Co,, 


287 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 


Foundation : (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
500 P ton 145 @ 25 
Block 460 perch | 8 50 cord. Conshocken 
coves 1235 @ 1 50 | 8 50@ 145 @ 250 
ne: sq. ft.) - 
»@ 5 00 40@ 175) 100 19 
50 6 00 75 | 100 37 45 
Longmeadow @ 80 90 | aor @115 
Brown 100 125 @ 145| 150 cub.ft. 105 @ 135 
90 @ 95 85 @ 95 55 @ 65 | 
Berea 2.000 75 @ 100 | 80 @ 90 15 @ 55 80 @ 100 
75@ 100 80 90 55 @ 65 
80@ 125 125 135 “ | 110@140 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia...... @ 100 75 @ 9) ° | 100 @110 
@ 200 | 115@ 150 
| 175 250 Not sold | 200@ 250 
| 300 5 00 225 @ 2 50 
Sutherland | 125 175 200 3 50 5 00 300 
Walle, MAME, 200@ 300| Not sold. 400@ 450 
Italian, blue-veined.................... | @ 50 60 @ 44 250@ 275 
“ 3 00 3 50 Not sold. 5 00 
Temmessed, FOO... 125 250 440 400@ 600 
Knoxville 85 90 . 440 300@ 400 
Pennsylvania, blue...... Not sold. 200@ 300 
Vermont, white ; 150@ 200 350@ 500 225@ 300 
; Rooting (P square’ | - — 
700 8 00 430@ 700 625@ 810 500@ 700 
575 @ 675 540@ 700 
“s purple... 700 8 50 5 50 6 50 8 60 @ llw 
15 00 13.09 14 00 — @ 16 00 1100 
black, Lehigh .. — | Brownville,Me. 720@ 760 300 
“ Chapmans............ @ — 9 00 8 00 @ 5 35 
“  Unfading Black, Monson, Me. 550@ 800 550 @8 00 6 ov 8 50 @ 53. 
Tiles, Am............ @ Not sold. @ 27 00 
N. Peach Bottom, warranted unfading @ 700 
PAINTS. (in oil, 1d.) | | 
White lead, Am...... ... 7 7 T 1 6} 7 
$6 ZAMG, “...ccce 5 88 7 10. 7h 
Red lead, Am., ......ceecececeeeneeene 6 6 6} | 6} 6 @ 7 
Venetian... 6 1 7 12 2 dry Eng. @ 13 
Vermilion... 65 70 55 60 dry | 5S 60 Eng. 18 
Red Indian, Eng.......... 12 20 12 | 20 @9 
Tallow | 6 15 12 3 15 | dry Am. @ 
CHOME. 12 20 18 | 25 @ w 
Green (chrome)... .....cee-eeeeceeceeens g 13 & 20 10 20 @ 20 
Groen, Paris, 25 40 5 @ 40 18 @ 35 = @ on 
Black, | 25 15 25 8 30 @ 16 
Blue, ultramarine...........0...0eeeees 12 18 18 3 | 2 @ 3B @ 20 
Oil, linseed, (rAW) .......-40-eeees la 45 45 43 45 OC 42 43 @ 45 
“ 46 47 46 6 | 4 46 @ 48 
Turpentine. . 46 49 «| @ 53 @ 4 
Varnish, coach. =| 150 @ 600 135 @20 | @2 
Shellac 250 3 00 325 @ 400 @2 90 
PUUtLY.......ccccccccccescccevesccccccce 2 3 2 4 2 @ 024 2 
50 65 i 1@ 2 | 1 
Paris white, (Eng.,) 2 3 2 2 | 
Sienna (DUrNt)..... 1 14 20 4 16 16 
Tuber, 1 14 20 2a iw | a 
HARDWARE. ———— = | 
Nails: (/’er Cask.) } 
Spikes, (wrought.) es & 250 350@ | per keg @ 290 
@ 235 @ 250 @ 250 @ 265 
309 | @ 32 @ 325 @ 315 
wh @ 455 @ 475 5 50 @ 525 
(Finishing nails according to size.) ..... | Add $1 50 peribll@ 4 
(For casing nails add * per keg.)...... | | Add 1 00 pr cask 
100 120 6@ 10 | @116 
Fapanned ..... 150 | 175 Not sold. 175 @ 200 
Acorn, Japanned. .......2...+.0...00 150 250 200 375 175 200 
Acorn, Boston finish....(@pair.)...... | 65 75 Not sold. | 50 
{ 190 plain 225 325 | 137 
Brass (tor cupboards). . 10 @ 10 12 @ 100 
Apple 00 sues | 37 @100 
nobs: (p Set.) | 
| 8 | 10 8 10 @ 
cons 50 | 75 65 80 Not sold. 
Hemacite ...... Not sold | 17 38 3s1@ 40 50 
sete @ 30 | 12 | 3@ 30 30 
Glass, SOlid..... Not sold 75! Not sold, 175 @ 200 
Glass, VETO... Not sold | &8 @ 150 150 175 @200 
Bronze Metal. secs | 200 | 8 @ 200) 75 2 50 50 @ 350 
0000000900000 10 250 | 200; 150 3 00 50 @3 50 
Solder: | 1600 1700, 1300 @15% 3 
to 12” 3 | ary 
I-Beame above 3 3 | | 2} 
Channe!-Beams np to 12”... 3 3 | 4 | 
(Continued on page vii.) 


Heating Apparatus. 


New Edition of 96 pages, with additional | 
matter, and illustrations of 45 of the finest | 
residences in the country. A complete 
Manual on the subject of Sanitary Heating 
and Ventilating, besides giving valuable 
suggestions to those who are building or 
furnishing a home, The book is exceed- ! =e 
ingly artistic, and will be mailed free on rec eipt of 6 cents in stamps 


& ANTHONY STOVE CO.,. Boston. Mas 


ALBERT A. RILEY, 


DEALER IN 


Mantels and Grates, 


Brass Fire-places, Tile Hearths and Facings, 
Brass Fenders, Andirons, Fire-sets, Coal-Hods, Etc. 
Wood Mantels a specialty. 
178 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, : 


J. REYNOLDS & SON, 


FURNACE MANUFACTURERS. 


Kitcheners, Grates, etc. 
Send for Catalogue. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO,, 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


GRATES 


>» AND FIREPLACES 

A SPECIALTY, 

Furnaces and Ranges. 
Send for Mlustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SLATE MANTELS, 


Heaters, Grates and Ranges. 
MATTHEW HALL, 
1927 & 1929 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GORTON’S Latest Improved 


House-Heating Steam - Generator, 


Automatic, Self- Feeding, Wrought- Iron 
Tubular and Sectional. 

ECONOMICAL IN THE USE OF FUEL. 

The coal reservoir (see cut) surrounds the lower 

outer surface of the boiler, and will hold enough coal 

tokeep up a steady fire and steam for from twelve to 

twenty-four hours without re-tilling. 

he coal will steadily feed down fronifthe outer 

surface and distribute itself at avery uniform depth 

over the surface of the grate, as it is needed. 

1t is also very easy to get at the fire and to clean 

the grate without dumping it. 

No brick or mason werk required in setting. 

Send for illustrated catalogue giving full description 

and prices. 


GORTON BOILER MFG. CO., 110 Centre St.. New York. 
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Heating Apparatus, 


The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 

The most economical in use. 

Over 100 different kinds. Suit- 

able for Families, Hotels, Res- 

taurants and Public Institu- 


The Union Steam and Water 
HEATING APPARATUS, 


Warming-Closets for Pan-| | or Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, | | Also Manufacturers cf 
etc., ete. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


i 


Reeds ars Radiato 
— CEQAS east- 
1012-1018 Filbert Street, a rs, 
Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 
Philadelphia. Gold's Indirect Pin Radiators, ete. 4 


4 W. 14th St., New York. 
76 Dearborn Street, Chieago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 


ST. LOUIS 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Co., 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


HEATING STEAM 


Stores, Residences, Churches, and all Public ‘ 
Buildings. Plans, Specifications and 
Estimates furnished. i 


itv. 
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DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, - NEW YORK. 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 310 Broadway, Albany. 


Estimates Furnished on Application. 


SHIELDS & BROWN, 


BRADLEY'S _ 


House Warming a Specialty. 


de We BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston. Chicago, Philadelphia. 
LUMBER. — M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
: Boards: (Ordinary dimensions.) | 
S P Pine, Ist quality, clear......-.. ...... 65 00 g 75 00 | 50 00 @ 60 00 1600@ 4800, 55 rs @ 600) 
Reduces Condensation of Steam. Spree “eee @ 2500; 1390 @ 15 00 Not sold. @ 35 00 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. femlock. .. ea. 17 18; 1200@ 1300 10 00 | @ 14 00 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. Yellow vine. 2 @ 40 | ae = 00 2800; 2000@ 5000 
The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. one — 4000 @ 00 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper, > | 3300@ 5500! 1050@ 2200 } 20 00 @ 35 00 
132 Cedar Street, New York. | 2300 @ 3500 Not sold. | Not Sold. 
Framing Timber : — | 
12 00 @ 17 00 | 28 00 @ 82 50 
13 50 @ 16 00 | 1 0 fot sold. 20 00 @ 2250 
EGISTERS MADE TO ORDER ee 12 00 @ 15 00 | 8 | 10504 1560) 12 50@ 1350 
FROM THE SPECIAL DESIGNS 18 00 @ 25 00 25 00 @ 30 00 | | 2600 @ 28 00 
aths : | —— ~---— 
OF ARCHITECTS. @ 215 | 2 35 175 @ 00 
tilators, Ornamental Screens, Etc. Pine 5 00 600 | Not sold. 
Pine, sawed.............. 400@ 500) 450 240@ 260) 
The Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., Spruce, sawed. ‘me 2 00 | 150@ 200| Nopsold. 
64 Unton Street, 8; STREET, Cedar 140 160 | 375@ 450 Not $ 8 2 
Boston, Mace. How Yorn. 200 @ 400) 223@ 235| (20” 550@14 
Cypress. Split....7m 24. “ ......... 18 00 @ 20 00 | 550@ 600) 400@ 450 13 00 @ 2000 
Cedar posts, 9 ft. (8q. posts.)............ 23@ 35 9 00 @ 21 vw | 70@ 1 25 
Finishing Woods: ° rst Qual. | | 
Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 8 5500} 3800@ 4800; 3500@ | 3300 @ 6000 
Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, | 80 00 @120 00 | 6000 @ 10900) 8000@ 10000; 7500 @ 12000 
JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue. @ 55 00 38 06 @ 50 00 4500@ 4000@ 5000 
Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 40 00 @ 6000} 6900 7000; 8000@ 6000; 6750@ 7500 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. Mahogany, @180 00 | #0 @ = = @ = @ = 
@350 00 | 12000 @ 350 2 @ 300 
45.00 50 00 300 @ 60 00 | 20.00 @ 35.00 21 55 00 
“ 
... 90 00 65 7900; 4500@ 5000] 5759@ 6750 
House Heating Boller.| 8000 @ 6500; 4900 50 00 | 8753@ 6760 
2 65 00 @ 70 00 3° 00@ 6500 0 50 00 65 00 
(Catchpole’s Improved.) | 6000@ 7000 6000@ 7000} 65 09 72 50 75 00 
The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure Walnut, pattie soeccescesess | 125 00 @150 00 85 00 @ 120 00 80 00 @ 100 00 90 00 @ 200 00 | 
Steam Beiler in use, Illustrated Catalogue free. Whitewood .......cescecscececseceecece 46 00 @ £0 00 38 00 4500} 3000 35 00 25 0 @ 45 00 ‘ 
Yellow pine..... 4500} 4000 4500; 30.0 3500; 37 50 45 00 
Gumwood, best 30 00 35 00 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y. 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 


RABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP. 


Send for Price-List. Working Model sent on receipt of 20 cents, to pay postage. 
and tor sale by 


PAT’D FEB.29 AND 
MAY 91! 1876. 


cinity, M, BROMWICH, 613 Broadway, 


Wholesale Agents for Canada, ti: UGHES & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig St., Montreal, 


Wholerale Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jonzs, Main St., Ogden, U 


GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS, 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


Wholesale Agents for Milwaukee & Viet Ruwpue, 8rence & Co., 89 West Water 8t., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wholesale Agents for 8t, Louis and vicinity, N. O. Netsow & Co., Eighth and 8t. Charles Ste. 
Wholesaie Agents for Rochester and vicinity, E. H. Coox & Co., (Limited) 31 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 
hird vicinity, H. 


Manufactured 


LLUM & Co., 262 Race 8t., Cincinnati, O. 


Clover- Leaf Ventilators 


And Chimney-Caps, 
FOR PUBLIC & PRIVATE BUILDINGS, Etc. 
Specially adapted for Sanitary Plumbing. 
SMOKEY CHIMNEYS CURED. 


Most effective Ventilator. A downward current creates an 
up draft. Absolutely storm-proof. Working models 
mailed on receipt of 20 cents, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


VAN NOORDEN & CO., 


389 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 
AGENCIES: 
Stambach & Love, Philadelphia, Pa.; Peck Bros. & Co., New York City; 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y.; Edward Thompson, New Or- 
leans, La.; E. H. Foster, Cleveland, Ohio; Jas. B. Scott & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Detroit Lead-Pipe and Sheet Lead Works, Detroit, Mich.; Rathbone, 
Sard & Co., Detroit, Mich,; James B. Clow & Son, Chicago, Lil. 


PATENT STIFFENED FIRE-PROOF WIRE LATHING, 


NO FURRING ! NO STRETCHERS! NO STAPLES! 


More easily applied and Cheaper, for the same stiffness, 
than any other Wire Lathing. 


\) 


For Prices and particulars apply to 


New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


117 Liberty Street, 217 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 


14 Drumm Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MURPHY & COMPANY and, Builders 
INTERIOR, 82.50 per gallon. 
For interiors, on painted surfaces or plain wood. Pe- 


culiarly adapted for Hallways, Bath-rooms, Kitchens, ete., 
and for Floors, Walls, Ceilings in Asylums, Hospitals and 
Public Buildings. Its lustre is unaffected by hot or cold 
water, or extremes of temperature, or by the action of 


soap, grease, or gases. 
EXTERIOR, 84.00 per gallon. 


Possessing all the qualities of the “ Interior,” as 

above, but having greater durability. Intended for outer 

Doors and Sashes, Vestibules, and surfaces where the ex- 

k = posure to the elements is constant or severe. It is an ab- 


solute preventive of dry-rot and moisture, 

In addition to the above-mentioned products, and to their popular and unequalled fi - 
way varnishes, MURPHY & CO. ask attention to their superior Fine — Varah ae 
adapted to interior and exterior work on public buildi , churches, office-buildings, business blocks, office, 

These 


and private residences, Further information and sam trial part teres 
grades are manufactured solely by mes 


MURPHY & COMPANY, Varnish Makers, 


227 Broadway, NEW Y 5 
ST. LOUIS, 300 So. Fourth 8t. CLEVELAND, 566 Canal St. CHICAGO. 262 


EED.~ 
Y THE STAR FOUNDRY CHIMNEY CAP. 


MASON REGULATOR CO., 115 Liberty Street, New York. 


Dkplights. 


METAL SKYLIGHTS. 


Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source, 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys. 


CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 
GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES. 


Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 
Gutters and Conductors. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
889 AVE., BOSTON, 


THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 


JOHN SETON, 
tay Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 


BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 
Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured by 
BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


VENTILATORS: ETC: 
ESTB 1868: 


Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 
favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 
American Architect and Building News” when 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 
parties advertising in these columns. 
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What the Press says of Ticknor & Company’s New Volumes. 


HE attention of all scholars and thoughtful persons is called to 
this most wonderful work of modern bibliology, the concen- 
tration and crystalization of many decades of patient re- 
search. ‘The deepest thought of modern times, the most 
careful scientific investigations, the choicest poems and 
romances, the richest historical studies, have been contri- 
buted to the pages of the current magazines and reviews, 
and these, after securing their fitting periods of attention 
and popularity, have dropped into an unmerited oblivion. 
It is for the purpose of rescuing these precious monographs 
from total grouping them skilfully by 
subjects and authors — of rendering access to them easy 
and plain—that “Poole’s Index” has been prepared. 
Scores of the foremost writers have executed their best 
works about questions of current interest, and printed them 
in the contemporary periodicals, sure of large remunerations 
and extensive constituenties. In the “ Index,” the titles, 
times, and — of these articles are massed by topics, so 
that the scholar can readily follow the discussion of any 
notable question, from its earliest appearance in modern 
literature down to the very latest contributions by the authors 
of to-day. It will be remembered that the writers for the 

eriodicals, especially the English reviews, include all the 
Scones men and women of the time —cabinet ministers, 
cardinals, the great novelists and poets, and the leaders of 
modern philosophy; and that the American reviews have 
continually enlisted the best services of the greatest states- 
men and scholars of the Republic—a list of the articles 
prepared at different times by these conspicuous European 
and American publicists on any one subject exhausts well- 
nigh all the achievements of human research in that direc- 
tion — and “ Poole’s Index” is a rich and voluminous tabu- 


lation of what these illustrious writers have prepared on | 


all subjects. No one can be said to have investigated a 


theme, even superficially, until he has invoked the aid of | 


Poole, to follow out, through the indexed articles, the curi- 
ous and recondite studies and statements of hundreds of 
famous students. 

It is a book indispensable to every writer and every 
thoughtful student, and he who is without it, lacks the most 
complete literary arsenal and treasure- house, the quintes- 

. sence of modern learning. 

Architects will find ** Poole’s Index” of exceeding value 
as opening up to them a vast number of interesting subjects 
which can be got at in no other way. Upwards of five 
hundred articles and monographs are indexed under the 
single head of Architecture, including thoughtful works by 
Ferguson, Berry, Palgrave, Street, Hatfield, Van Brunt, 
and many other recognized authorities, and including an 
immense range of subjects from Acoustics, isthetics and 
Chromatics, to Students, Style, Vitality, and Vitruvius, 
Almost every conceivable problem which has been presented 
to the profession is treated among these papers, which 
covers the first ten volumes of the American Architect. 
There are also twenty-one articles referred to on Arches, 
one hundred and fifty on Bridges, and many singular essays 
on Gothic, Romanesque, Russian, Japanese, and other 
styles of construction. 

For the general reader “ Poole’s Index” is the best of 
allies, since it furnishes means for following out the most 
curious and entertaining lines of study and reading, opening 
the way to hundreds of rare and diverting topics, and many 

uaint little-known aspects of familiar themes. Here are 
Eensiions how to find deeply-interesting biographical 
sketches and reminiscences of thousands of notable men 
and women, whose memoirs have never appeared in books ; 
minute circumstantial chronicles of countless interesting 
historical episodes, dismissed with short paragraphs in the 
histories, but here detailed in many pages; thorough and 
exhaustive articles and series of articles on every topic in 
which the mind of man is interested, from Abelard, abat- 
toirs and abbeys to Zunich, Zuyder-Zee and Zwingli. If 
one wants to read or write about Italy, here are careful 
references to 600 articles on that subject; about Spain, 800; 
about Ireland, 1,200; about Greece, 600; about Japan, 
250; about France, 1,200; and so on, down to a dozen arti- 
cles about Arizona, a score about Alaska, half a dozen about 
Timbuctoo, and three about Terra del Fuego. By the aid 
of this invaluable companion, one may find the written 
opinions of the foremost scholars of the last two centuries 
on every imaginable subject, popular or recondite. The 
1,200 broad pages of the “ Index” contain plain directions 
to over 200,000 magazine articles, in which have been 
placed the best thought and deepest researches of modern 
scholarship, the choicest flowers of poetry, the richest stud- 
ies on art in all its phases, and the most charming works of 
romance. 

The reader who does not possess “Poole’s Index’’ is 
excluded from the best productions of modern literature, 
and deprives himself of a limitless fund of entertainment. 

POOLE’S (W. F., LL.D.) An Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. $15.00; sheep, $17.00; half mo- 
rocco, $18.00; half morocco, extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 
$19.00. 


Maiden Aunt” writing from Salem to the Boston Gazette, 
says:—‘ And so these ancient records, commonplace to 
the readers of that time, are curiosities to us, and, having 
been brought to light, are dusted and put into good shape 
by capable hands. Other volumes are to follow, and their 
titles are fascinating enough to make us wish them already 
here: “ Days of the Spinning-Wheel,” ** Some Strange and 
Curious Punishments,” “ New-England Sunday,” and others, 
are little books soon to be found in every house where a 
high clock ticks and old furniture broods, as well as in more 
modern homes, where there are neither.” 


CURIOSITIES OF THE OLD LOTTERY The 
first volume of “ The Olden Time Series,” or “ Gleanings 
from the old newspapers, chiefly of Boston and Salem,” 
with brief Comments by Henry M. Brooks, of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts. 16mo. Cloth. Price 50 cts. per vol. 


66 (\NE of S$ most brilliant and fascinating romances that has been 
published i inmany aday. ‘The story is dramatic, powerful, 
irresistible in its interest as a love story alone. Added 
to this there is vital thought and broad philosophy; a 
graphic panoramic picturing and a denouement to which 
the rapid action carries the reader spell-bound in its thrill- 
ing interest. ‘The Prelate’ will doubtless be held as the 
greatest work of day in imaginative art.”—Boston Traveller. 

The covers of “The Prelate” are embellished with bril- 
liant and attractive emblematic designs, made especially for 
this book by Elihu Vedder, the celebrated artist. 


THE PRELATE. By Isaac HeNpERsON. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Richly bound. $1.50. 


“A GLORIOUS BIOGRAPHY.” 


sé A charming record of a beautiful life. Such a life is a benedic- 
tion to him who studies it.” — Portland Transcript. 

“Tt has not been generally known that Mr. Longfellow 
added to his poetic gifts those of an artist. In this biog- 
raphy will be fonnd letters and diaries written by the poet 
while abroad, and charmingly illustrated by him with 
dainty pe n-and-ink drawings.” — Chicago Tribune. 

“ Remarkably rich in material relating to the daily life 
of the poet. Of course a wealth of resource has been at 
the command of the biographer, and the volume will include, 
in addition to the correspondence, several portraits taken 
at different periods of Longfellow’s life, from early youth to 
advanced age.””— N. Y. Evening Post. 


LIFE OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFEL- 
LOW. Edited by Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 2 vols. 12mo., 
With 5 new steel-engraved penny ‘and many wood-engray- 
ings and fac-similes. In cloth, $6.00. In ‘half-calf, “with 
marbled edges, $11.00. In half-morocco, with gilt top and 
rough edges, $11.00. 


66 O. 3 in the sumptuous series of “ Monographs on American 
Architecture,” which this house has begun to issue, will be 
devoted to the beautiful buildings erected by the Ames 
family in North Easton, in this State. The town-hall is 
admired the country around for its beauty, and is a fine 
subject for illustration. No. II, now issued, presents many 
views of the new Capitol at Hartford, both exterior and 
interior. They are made by the heliotype process, and 
reproduce the’ exquisite workmanship of the carving and 
statuary with much fidelity.” — Philadelphia Press. 


Monographs of American Architecture : 


HE remarkable success of the first Monograph shows the demand 
existing for artistic work of this high grade; and an equal 
sale may be predicted for the portfolio that illustrates the 
beautiful marble Gothic building of the Connecticut State 
Capitol. This possesses even a higher interest than the 
Harvard Law School, because it is a ‘great public building, 
and not an appendage of an institution. 

The American Architect says: “ The execution of the work 
is all that could be asked. It would be hard to offer a more 
encouraging example of the kind of work to be expected 
in this series.” - 


No. {I. THE HARTFORD CAPITOL. R. M. Upsouy, 
Architect. Twenty-two Gelatine Plates (from nature), 13 x 16, 
In neat portfolio. $6.00. 
Also, a New Edition just ready of Monographs of American 
Architecture, 


No. I. HARVARD LAW SCHOOL. HU. H. Ricnarp- 
son, Architect. Eighteen Gelatine Plates (from nature) 13 x 
16. In neat portfolio. $5.00. 


TICKNOR and COMPANYS CATALOGUE of BOOKS sent post free on application to 
TICKNOR and COMPANY, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Footing Materials. 


STORY & WILBUR, 
| Formerly A. Oo.  (Eetablished 1821.19 Guaranteed Roofing-Tin Sold at its Real Value. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


ROVING SLATES 


We have the entire production of eos.) 


MERRILL’S CoLumpBvus, 0., December 3, 1885. 
Messks. N. & G. TAYLOR Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE Gentlemen,— The twenty boxes of IC, 14 x 20,‘ Genuine Old Style,” double-coated, were duly 
Es ALSO THE received in good order. The job is completed, and I inclose you check to balance. 
*s / I beg to express my entire satisfaction in the working qualities, and the rich coating, of the 
ee MONSON (MAINE) SLATE “ Genuine Old Style,” as I find it far ahead of my expectations. As the building covered is my 
e Both of which are Black and Unfading and ns stan- own, I was, of course, exceedingly anxious to secure the very best roofing that could be 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi had. Having heard so much of the ‘‘ Genuine Old Style,” I sent to you for a sample sheet, and also 
: tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate tested many other so-called re-dipped plates, but after careful examination, and a thorough practical 
| chestntk hers. = test, I was convinced that the “ Genuine Old Style’ was the heaviest coated of them 


1) rE aoe DIAMOND all, not excepting the old M F brand. I state this in justice to yourselves, as you were the first- 


PURPLE and GREEN SLATES firm to make a really first-class and thoroughly-reliable Guaranteed Roofing Tin. 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- The tin worked like sheet lead, and with not a single crack. My men are delighted to work such 
a ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. tin, and should I want any more, I will most certainly order from you. The stamping of each sheet 
ae RED SLATES. with the brand of the tin I consider a good idea, and congratulate you on your originality. To all 
a Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of those wishing a first-class roofing-tin in every respect, I heartily commend the “ Genu- 
oS all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship ine Old Style,” double-coated, Roofing Tin. Wishing you the best of success, I remain, 
i ments by vessel or rail, for export or home " 


Special rates by car-loads from quarries. Very respectfully yours, (Signed) JOHN A. VIOLET. 
: Inquiries promptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 
ec, JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 


a» Flt Rofing Co. Knisely & Miller, 


129 and 131 South Clinton St,, Chicage. 


= , 1852. 2a 22 Milk St., Boston. SLATE, TIN AND IRON ROOFERS. 
Originators of Felt Roofing 


fapital $ 60000 in New England. Manufacturers of 


d only Manuf: H H 
| Wee Gormless. 


BEEHIVE BRAND. THE 


Unfading Black Roofing-Slates.| Haves Patent Skylight | 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 
These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and uvfading in color. 


For sale by Corrugated Iron for Roofing 


and Siding. Screens for Steam Coils, 
P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 
Special attention paid to shipping work (Patent applied for.) .' 
G.W.M EY, J. E. Lone, A. M. PArFrF, ” 
a. : knocked down,”’ to be put together and up To prevent the walls from being blackened by 


V. Pres. Sec. & Treas. by local hani i 
7 ee the dust arising from the coils. These have been % 


BANGOR UNION SLATE CoO., 
Send f 1 
Menafastarem and Ghinpers of end for Catalogues and Prices. fully tried and have given perfect satisfaction. 


Best Bangor Roofing and 


SCHOOL SLATES, THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE GO, 


BANGOR, PENN’A. 


| BLACK ROOFINCSL ATE 
FLACGIN 


DAMPNESS AND COLD. Cc and other products from the famous Bangor Slate beds. The products of these beds s ; 
are of uniform color, and are i and quality to any produced in Penn- o | 


Sample and Circular free by mail sylvania, &~It will pay build- DANCAD. 
Samp ers and contractors to address THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 


U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 
22 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO., 


145Milk St., Boston: 

oa “ Patented September 15, 1885. Acme Window- Blind 
Charles Howson. Henry Howson Hubert Howson. = 


(Under license.) Warranted not to leak from 
outside storm or inside condensation. 


Manufacturers of 


Established 1853. 


MORSTATT & KLATZL, 


4 HOWSON & SONS, 


+] Patent Soliciting, 


— 


PATENT LAW. 


Principal Offices, 119 South Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
“a Branch Office, 915 F St., Washington, D. ©, 


wi 


4 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


( 


American Whist. 


By G. W. P. lvol.16mo. Sixth Edition, Revise 
and Enlarged INTERLACED WOO0D-WORK. 


ak Unequalled for Interior Decorations, Spiral 
A new and fully revised and much enlarged edition : 
of this foremost classic, best teacher, and wisest com- Mouldings, and Balusters. 


N 
anion as to the most enjoyable game of cards. This « Tey. 
C. S. RANSOM & Co., Architects, Builders, Blind-makers, and all 

Cleveland, Ohio. in building should send for Illustrated Cireular. The 


& 229 W. 29th St., New York. 


Paes Acme Blind is the only Blind that is giving entire sat- 
a TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St, Boston. isfaction. For State-rights, estimates, and further 

me particulars, Address MORSTATT & KLATZL, 

re 227 & 229 West 29th Street, New York. 


q 

| THETA q 

Moorish Fret - Wo 
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Superior in every respect. 
Hotels, A 


Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, 


ment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, ete. fitted in any part of the Country. Complete f 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistl 
etc., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates i 
furnished. 


Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 
21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


No Batteries or Wires. 


es, Pneumatic-Bells, 


METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references. 
Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 


Composite Iron 
Works Co. 


THE 
Steele Mackaye 


PATENT SAFETY 
\. OPERA CHAIR FOR 
HALLS, & CHURCH- - 


‘—> ES. No. 83 Reade 
St, New York. 


Gas-Wachines and 
FIRRILL’S 


EQUALIZING 


or Smell, using plain 


GAS MACHINE 


Makes Standard, Uniform Cas, without Fire, Danger, Smoke 


Bat-wing Burners. 


The only Machine in the world that can reliably do it. 


Send for Circulars, and see whe endor s this statement. 


TIRRILL CAS MACHINE CO., No. 39 Dey Street, New York. 


CLIMAX 


GAS MACHINE MIXER, 


Makes an absolute ‘smokeless, gas, brilliant and steady, 
using plain non-adjustable burners, no smell, reliab é 
andsafe, Also Climax Cellar-Drainer automatic re- 
mover of water from cellars, etc. 


CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Fayette & Frederick St., Baltimore. 


SPECIAL DESICNS FOP 


ARCHITECTS 
>t REF LEGTORS*< 


REFLECTING “CHANDELIERS, 


For lighting fine Churches, Theatres and Public Buildings. 
I, P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


“OTTO” GAS ENGINE, 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less ca” 
than any other Gas Engine per brake-horsepower. 


Over 15,000 TWIN ENGINES 


IN USE. 
Impulse every 
Revolution. 


gine yet made. 
ENGINES and PUMPS 
COMBINED 


For] Hydraulic Elevators, Town Water Supply or Rail 

way service. Special En tines for Electric-Light work 

Unexcelled for running Elevators, Wood-Tools, or any 
kind of Machinery. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


33d and Walnut Sts., 214 Randolph St.. 
Philadelphia. Chicago. 


STILLMAN & NICOLL, 


DEALERS IN 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Agents for Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York. 


Metal Fancy Goods, Fire-Places, Grates, Fenders, 
Andirons, Tiling, Marble and Glass Mosaics, 


198 and 200 Tremont Street Boston. 


RO YAL N SMOKE 


SMELL 


Hotels, Churches, 
Factories, 


Colleges, 
Private 
Residences, Ns 
Street Lemps, 
Posts, 
ALL DESIGNS. TT. 


Gasolene, Crude Uil, 
PENN, GLUBE GAS LIGHTCO., 


MACHINE 
IMPERIAL 


GA MACHINE, 


34 Park Place, New York: 


DENNY BROS. & CO. 
In use throughout the Bee Send for descriptive 


SEATING, 


Por Schools, Churches, 
Halls, and Opera-Houses. 


Send for Catalogue 
showing 20 Best Styles 
manufactured by 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Successors to 
BAKER, PRATT & CO. 

195 Wabash Av., Chicaguv. 19 Bond St., N. Y. 
27 Franklin St,, Boston. 815 Arch St., Phila. 


PHILLIP’S 


Patent Venetian 


INSIDE 


WINDOW BLIND. 


Best Inside Blind 
in the world. 

Made in various 
woods, or to har- 
monize With the in 
terior finish. 

Elegant and Eco- 
nomiecal, taking 
the place of both 
curtains & blinds. 


Send for Catalogue. 
The Philips Blind Co. 
Manufacturers. 
Wilmantic, Conn. 


SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’f’g. Co., 
91 Summer St., Boston. 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 


yTOMATIC’ ¢ FIXTURE 


U OLD 
POR BunpA IND OLD o 


MAKING BLINDS 


AT WILL. A 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Offices, etc. Electric Bur- 
giar- -Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting a atus. 


Telegraph Instruments an 


| 


\ @ 


UNIVERSAL 


Na? the onky icaf fixture ever invented for opening 
efoding oufdide bfinds from within tRe 
ecuse without raring windows or disturbing 


are: dtrong aro 


dimpfe; eadify appfied; do nof gef out oP 


Jorder; work with any Ringe in generat use. 


iN 
+] 
further 


information 
address 


them. 
— sickness, and af all 


i Blinds can be removed without disturbing 
Invaluable in bad weather, in case of 


Times. 


Dudley Shutter-Worker Co., 


Temple Court, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. DAVID W. FARQUHAR, 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box at Master Builders Association, Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of ail kinds. 
Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 
roofs, ack!iowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 


the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 


Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, Warehouses, Stables, 
Cellars, etc. 


OOE'S, 
Sidewalks and Carriage-Ways 


Laid with 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
DURABLE, FIKE-PROOF & IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed apply to 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., L’t’d 
No, 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R. BRADBURY, Manager. 


COMBINED GRATE & FURNACE. 


Nickle-Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass, or Bronze. 


iJ i a * ordinary grates, and introduced, producing perfect ventilation and equable # 


temperature, without drafts. In use everywhere. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON, 


HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 4 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, Steel, @ 
Largest rooms in cold- ¥ 
est climates thoroughly heated. Out-door air warmed by the heat wasted in # 
Illustrated Catalogues. 


& BRO., 
:Office 77i1Beekman St. 


ACK 


Delamater Duplex Steam - Pumps. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR AND HOUSE-TANK SERVICE. 


They Work without 


Noise or Jar. 


Steam- Pumps and 


Plumbing Machinery 


They “\" for Every Variety of 


Durable, and Economi- 


are Simple, 


— Service. 
cal. 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS 


Downtown Office, 16 Cortlandt Street. Foot of W. 13th St., New York. 


THE IMPROVED 
Rider Hot-Air Pumping Engine. 


For City or Country Resi- 
dences. Burns Coal, Wood, 


MORE THAN TWENTY 


sae. diti brands of braided cord 

iMerent brands raided cords 

: 3,000 in Use. , are in the market, and some of 
New and Improved designs. these are nearly worthle ss. There- 
INTERCHANGEABLE. fore, specify the “‘ SAMSON ” cord, which 


is always reliable. Samples FREE on application to 
the manufacturers. 


J.P.TOLMAN & CO., 164 High Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


~ RIDER ENGINE C0., 


A 
The Metropolitan Plate-Glass Company 
eee ~ Sayer & Co., 34 DeySt. F NEW YOR 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cash Capital ne Government Bonds, $100,000. 


D. Kelly, 51 No. 7th St. Kay Bros. & Co. 
St. Louis, L. M. Rumsey Mfg. Co. 

Chi., Combination Gas Mch. Co., 239 5th Ave. 
Detroit. Combination Gas Mch. Co., Wight St. BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 


Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 
MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL, 
The Jenkins Discs used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent and will 
3tand any and all pressures of steam, oils or acids. m Pe 
To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped “ JENKINS BROS. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, 
71 John St., New York. Send for Price-List *‘ A.” 
13 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 
23 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Importer and Sole Agent for the best 


PORTLAND 


ENAMEL BRICKS, FIRE-BRICKS. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. CHICAGO. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 250-252 Wabash Ave. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, - - of Philadelphia. 


With a Surplus of $116,510.33. 
Principal Office, 66 Liberty Street, near 


79 Kilby St., Boston. 


STETTINER GERM 
LAGERDORFER “GERMAN 


GIBBS 
ENGLISH 


ROMAN CEMENTS 
K. B. & S. CEMENT. 


Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities..................... 473,492.82 


Furniture ! ! 


KEELER 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 


Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


WOOD MANTELS 


And Ordered Work 
A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designs. 


Established 1817. 


John H. Pray Sons & Co. 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers. 


Carpeting, Matting, Oil Cloth, 


Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 
558 & 560 Washington St., Boston. 


SPECIFICATIONS SHOULD INCLUDE 


Folsom’s Patent Roof Snow-Guards, 


Address —— 300,000 0 IN USE, — 
JOHN H. HILLER, 1410 Tremont St., Boston. 


Centre Street, 
Au IRON ror BUILDING, 
Seno ron ESTIMATES, 
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SUMMARY : — 
The Value of the Mutual Insurance Method, as Applied 
to Factory Buildings. — Burning of a ( ‘ordage Mill at Ply- 
mouth, Mass. — Address of M. ‘Alphand, Director of Public 
Works, before the Master Mechanics of Paris. — Mistakes 
made by Labor Reformers. — Mr. C. F. Anderson’s Claim to 


be considered the Designer of the Capitol at Washington. . 157 
Hanseatic Arcuirecture—II. . . 159 
Tur Principces oF Domestic Fire PLACE Construction . 160 


Tur ILLUSTRATIONS : — 

“Sea Verge:” the Dining-Room, Monmouth Beach, N. J.— 
Old Colonial Work, Nos. IV. and V., Salem, Mass. "— Han- 
Architecture, II. — Church of the Messiah, n, 

. Y¥.—Details of the . 162 
COMMUNICATIONS : — 

Waxing Floors. — Growth of 


Trape SURVEYS. 


ONSIDERING the variety and seriousness of the risks to 
(' which mills, filled as they are with valuable but combusti- 
ble materials, are exposed, it is almost surprising that any- 
one should be found courageous enough to insure them. Dur- 
ing the past year, which was an unusually favorable one, eighty- 
six fires occurred in the seven hundred and fifty factories or 
other buildings insured in the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual 
and the Spinners’ Mutual Companies, or in nearly twelve per 
cent of the whole. Yet the loss in all these fires put together 
was only thirty-four thousand dollars, or about one twenty-fifth 
of one per cent on the amount at risk. It would seem, at first 
sight, that, independent of the risks from friction of machinery, 
spontaneous combustion, and so on, a fire in a cotton or woolen 
mill, consisting of a few immense rooms, through which a fire 
could spread rapidly by jumping from loom to loom, must be 
usually much more destructive, in proportion to the size and 
value of the building and its contents, than a fire in a dwelling- 
house, divided by plastered partitions into a great number of 


168 


small rooms, most of which would contain comparatively little | 


combustible material, and a generation ago this was the opinion 
of underwriters who, we believe, usually demanded a premium 
of two per cent a year for insuring a cotton-mill, and consid- 
ered them unprofitable risks even at that rate. An insurance 
agent of that time, who should have predicted that in thirty 
years a premium of one-fiftieth of that amount would, exclu- 
sive of the cost of managing the business, be found sufficient 
to cover the fire losses in a hundred million dollars’ worth of 
such buildings, without any costly change in the method of con- 
structing or carrying them on, would have been looked upon 
as a madman, and we doubtif even the officers of the factory 
mutual companies themselves quite appreciate the extraordi- 
nary work that they have accomplished. To put the matter 
in a different way, let us suppose that some enterprising 
person should make a contract with the owners of a 
hundred million dollars’ worth of shoe-factories, paint-shops, 
and the other bad risks which still pay an annual pre- 
mium of about two per cent, under which they should agree 
to pay him this premium for thirty years, and he should prom- 
ise, in return, to make at his own expense all improvements in 
construction and equipment which he thought advisable for 
checking the spread of fire in their buildings, requiring of them 
only reasonable promptness in using them, and should agree 
further that at the end of the thirty years any surplus remain- 
ing over the actual cost of making good the fire losses during 
that time should be equally divided between himself and his 
policy holders. That such a proposition, trom a responsible 
company or individual, would be eagerly accepted by thousands 
of property owners seems to us hardly doubtful, yet a moment’s 
reflection will show that the labors of the present factory 
mutual companies have rendered it possible to make such a 
transaction enormously profitable to the insurers as well as to 
the policy holders Taking the cost of providing automatic 
sprinklers, wire-lathing and plastering ceilings, removing 
wooden cornices and furrings, with the lesser changes required 
by the mutual rules, at ten per cent on the value of the build- 
ings and contents, the insurer would have to lay out immedi- 
ately ten million dollars, which, with simple interest at six per 


| than 


cent, would amount in thirty years to twenty-eight millions. 
The outlay for reimbursement of fire losses at the mill mutual 
rate for the last year, would be forty thousand dollars a year, 
amounting with interest at the end of thirty years to two mil- 
lion two hundred and eighty thousand, making a total outlay 
of thirty million two hundred and eighty thousand dollars, ex- 
clusive of the insurer’s expenses. ‘The premiums during the 
same period would amount with interest to one hundred and 
four million dollars, leaving a net surplus over the outlay of 
seventy-three million two hundred thousand, half of which, or 
thirty-six million six hundred thousand doilars, being more 
one-third the value of their mills and their contents, 
would be handed back to the policy-holders, while an equal 
sum, representing a profit of more than a million dollars a a year 
after allowing six per cent interest on the capital invested in 
the business, would belong to the insurer. At compound in- 
terest the gain would be larger by many millions, and yet the 
policy-holders would in the end have paid only one-half the 
regular rates for their insurance, and would have had the sal- 
able value of their property increased from the very beginning 
without cost to themselves, by at least the value of the im- 
provements made upon it. The cost of inspection, salaries of 
officers, rent, taxes and so on for carrying on an insurance bus- 
iness of this magnitude could easily be estimated from that of 
present associated factory mutual companies, which insured 
last year four hundred and six million dollars worth of prop- 
erty, at a total expense for everything except payment of 
losses, of two hundred and fifty-seven thousand dollars. At 
the same rate, the cost of the business of insuring and inspect- 
ing one hundred million dollars worth of property would be 
about sixty thousand dollars a year, or for thirty years, includ- 
ing interest, three million four hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, leaving a balance of thirty-three million one hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars as pure profit, the only investment of cap- 
ital necessary, that of the ten millions needed for improving the 
construction of the buildings at the outset, being separately re- 
paid with interest, while all current expenses and payment for 
losses, would be provided for out of the income from premiums. 


NE of the most interesting fires which we find described in 
the above-mentioned reports occurred at Plymouth, Mass., 
in acordage factory. One of the buildings belonging to the 

factory was used as a picker-room, and stood between two larger 
buildings, distant about !orty feet from each, but communicating 
with one by means of a closed wooden bridge. One of the larger 
mills was fitted with automatic sprinklers, and sprinklers of 
the same sort were being put in the picker building, in place of 
the perforated pipe spriuklers which had previously protected 
it. The perforated pipes had been removed, and the new 
supply-pipes for the automatic sprinklers put in their place, 
but the men had left the work on Saturday afternoon without 
screwing on the sprinkler-heads, intending to return Monday 
morning and put them in place. The picker room was thus 
left for the moment unprotected, and, to make matters worse, 
several barrels of oil had been brought into the room to keep 
them from being chilled. About four o’clock Saturday after- 
noon, the very common accident of some hard substance strik- 
ing fire in the picker occurred. The stock in the picker, con- 
sisting of manilla, softened with a little oil, took fire, and the 
flames quickly spread to all parts of the room. A large cast- 
iron steam-pipe passed through one corner of the picker-room, 
and while the fire was raging this pipe broke, allowing great 
volumes of steam to escape into the room. After struggling 
awhile with the fire in this room, the manager sent men to the 
mill which was connected by the bridge with the picker-room, 
to see if there was appearance of danger there. Although 
this mill was protected by sensitive automatic sprinklers, the 
men returned, saying that it was on fire “all through and all 
over,” and, together with the picker building, it was totally 
destroyed. The remaining mill was fitted with perforated 
pipes, and by turning water on the building was saved. 


J HE explanation of the sudden outburst of fire in the Num- 
ber Three mill should, according to the report, be sought 

- in the phenomena attending the combustion of oil or oily 
matter in a closed room, Under such circumstances an im- 
mense amount of gas is generated, which will burst into flame 
of oxygen is supplied, but in the absence of sufficient oxygen 
idiffuses itself unchanged. ‘The breaking of the steam-pipe 
while the oily manilla, and perhaps the oil in the barrels, was 
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burning, admitted steam enough under pressure to drive the 
combustible, but unconsumed gases from the oil out of the 
room by the most available path. The bridge to the Number 
Three mill afforded the easiest means of escape, and the smoke 
and gas poured through it, meeting, when it reached the large 
rooms of the mill, with a fresh supply of oxygen sufficient to 
cause it to burst into a flame so fierce and sudden that the 
sprinklers could do nothing against it. In another fire, in Fall 
River, where a mill provided only with perforated pipes took 
fire, it is worth noting that the city fire-engines, on arriving at 
the scene, were utilized with excellent effect, not in throwing 
a large stream of water taken from the city pipes close by, 
and thus depriving of their supply the sprinkler-pipes, which 
were being efficiently managed by the mill officers, but in draw- 
ing water from a pond near by and forcing it into the sprinkler 
feed pipes, which had been provided with a connection, like that 
ofa stand-pipe, for this express purpose. To the prudence thus 
displayed by the city fire-engineers and the mill officers is to be 
attributed the saving of the mill, a huge five-story building, 
which, although marks of fire were subsequently found in the 
second, third and fourth stories. was not very seriously damaged. 


EFORE the discussion upon the rights and wrongs of la- 

bor, which is now progressing so actively, dies away, we 

should like to call attention to the remarkable speech of 
M. Alphand, the Director of Public Works in Paris, delivered 
before the association of mechanics and builders on the occa- 
sion of the annual banquet and distribution of medals to the 
oldest and most faithful workmen in the various trades in the 
city. M. Alphand, who is a very energetic and able man, 
has made himself rather conspicuous lately by his successful 
opposition to the communistic propositions for the enforced 
reduction of the hours of labor, and the increase of wages, 
in the Municipal Council, and his address, pronounced at the 
dinner, over which he presided, seems to have been intended 
as a defence of his course. That it was a convincing one is 
shown by the enthusiastic applause with which it was received, 
and his arguments were so excellent, and so well presented, 
that we are sorry not to be able to give them in full. 


EGINNING by reminding his audience of the fifty years 
during which he had been engaged in building-operations, 

M. Alphand claimed that his long and friendly relations 
with workmen in the building trades, not only in his civil 
capacity, but as the commander of a legion entirely composed 
of architects, builders and workmen, which served in the war 
of 1870, entitled him to speak for them and to them truth- 
fully, and to show them where, in his opinion, they were 
deceived by their self-constituted leaders, and in what way 
they could, if they wished, advance toward the amelioration of 
their lot. Believing, as he did, that it was the duty of the 
experienced and well-to-do to protect the interests of his more 
dependent fellows, he considered it a matter of the first neces- 
sity to combat, by all means, the four great errors contained 
in what were put forward as the claims of the working-classes. 
The first of these errors, and the most serious, in his opinion, 
was involved in the idea of uniformity of wages. A uniform 
scale of wages meant simply the reduction of the income of 
the good workmen to that of the bad ones; the result of which 
would be, that the good workmen, finding that their industry 
and skill were useless to them, would relax their efforts, pro- 
duction would diminish, and the world would grow poor. The 


second error was that of desiring the limitation of working- | 


hours. For women and children, and in certain industries, 
such a limitation was necessary to preserve the health of the 
workers from being sacrificed to their ambition, but a restric- 
tion placed on labor with any other object he believed to be a 
burden, to which Frenchmen would not long submit. In proof 
of this he said that, since 1848, two laws of the kind had 
been passed, neither of which had been enforced; and he pre- 
dicted that no such law, not in the interest of health, could ever 
be enforced in France, until the character and customs of the 
country were wholly changed, and the love of liberty inborn 
in the French race had been destroyed. The third error — 
that of imagining that the arbitrary raising of wages would be 
an advantage to the workmen — M. Alphand dealt with very 
cleverly. If, said he, Paris were a walled town, without com- 
merce, there would be no harm in raising by law the rate of 
wages. The result would simply be that the prices of every- 
thing consumed by the workman would rise in exactly the 
same degree, so that he could buy, with his large income, just 


any better or any worse off than before. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Paris was not a walled town, but a great manufacturing 
centre, competing desperately in the markets of the world to 
sell its goods and keep its inhabitants employed ; and the result 
of a local increase of wages would be to raise the cost of all 
goods manufactured in the city, preventing them from com- 
peting with those of other cities and destroying their market, 
and with it, the manufactures on which the citizens depended 
for their living. The fourth error—that of imagining that 
the working-man would find advantage in driving off the 
elements of design and supervision by which his work was 
guided, as well as the capital by which he was maintained until 
his work was completed, and the product of it sold at a profit — 
needed no special explanation, and M. Alphand concluded by 
calling upon his audience of architects, builders and contract- 
ors, to interest themselves in the real improvement of the con- 
dition of the poor, the road to which must, for the present, he 
believed, lie through the lessening of the cost of living, the 
formation of benevolent societies, and the provision of pen- 
sions or annuities for the old and helpless. 


attention to an oversight which was made in one of 

our accounts of the designing of the wings of the Capitol 
at Washington, in neglecting to call attention to the connec- 
tion with the work of Mr. Charles F. Anderson, a New York 
architect, whose plans received one of the four equal premi- 
ums awarded as the result of the competition of 1850 for the 
extension of the building. No one of the four plans was, 
however, entirely satisfactory, and the Committee on Public 
Buildings employed an architect of their own, Mr. Mills, to 
make a new plan, combining the advantages of all the others. 
The Mills plan is apparently lost, but the description given in 
the report of the committee indicated that it corresponded 
pretty closely with Mr. Anderson’s design. While this was 
going on, President Fillmore, in pursuance of authority given 
him by another act of Congress, had what seems to be still a 
different design made, resembling Mr. Anderson’s slightly in 
elevation, but differing entirely from it in arrangement. The 
act authorized the President to have the plan approved by 
him carried into execution, under the direction of such archi- 
tect as he might appoint, and something seems to have been 
done on the ground when a resolution of the Senate was passed, 
Calling upon the President to “communicate to the Senate any 
plan which may have been adopted for the extension of the 
Capitol,” and demanding also information as to the method in 
which the principles of heating, lighting, ventilation and 
acoustics were complied with in the design. A year later, the 
supervision of the work was transferred to the War Depart- 
ment, and Captain fnow General) Meigs was appointed to the 
post which he filled with such signal efficiency. In conference 
with Professors Bache and Henry, Captain Meigs drew up a 
modified scheme for lighting, heating and acoustics, and Dr. 
Walter, formerly the official architect of the Capitol, was skil- 
ful enough to conform his design with perfect success to the dis- 
positions desired by his scientific coadjutors. How far the 
executed plan, which was naturally made after a thorough 
study of those already in existence, resembled that of Mr. 
Anderson, we cannot say, and, indeed, Mr. Anderson’s must 
have been a very beautiful design, if it was in any way the 
prototype of Mr. Walters’s, but it was sufficiently like it to 
make Mr. Anderson think that some of the ideas in it belonged 
to him, and that he ought to be paid for the use of them. 
Unfortunately for himself, he imagined that, when the United 
States got the benefit of any one’s property or labor, it paid 
the owner for them as soon as the propriety of his claim was 
proved, and it was, apparently, not for some time that he dis- 
covered that our system of Government recognizes no obliga- 
tion, on the part of the public authority, to pay any of its 
debts, and that the only way for a creditor of the nation to 
collect his just dues is to draw up a petition, and present it 
with all the other petitions, honest and dishonest, which come 
before every Congress, and finally, to devote his life to beg- 


MM: GEORGE KELLER, of Hartford, writes to call our 


| ging, and whining, and boring his particular petition through 


Congress and committees to some sort of final action. After 
once entering, however, the lists of supplicants for Congres- 
sional favor, it is not easy to retreat, and Mr. Anderson speut 
weary years in pleading, and representing, and urging his 
claim before it was finally reported favorably in the Senate, 


| and a vote passed, appropriating twenty thousand dollars as 
what he did before with his small one, and nobody would be | compensation for his labors. 
38 
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HANSEATIC ARCHITECTURE. — II. 


F the Hanseatic cities 

properly so called, Bre- 

men is by all odds the 
most richly endowed with 
monuments, Hamburg, as 
already stated, having lost 
nearly everything of archi- 
tectural interest erected sub- 
sequently to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Bremen appears to have 
been an intermittent adherent 
to the original League, having 
been expelled more than once 
for refusing to submit to the 
common laws; and when the 
final union of Bremen, Ham- 
burg and Lubeck arose as a 
consequence of the dissolu- 


—— larger share of freedom and greater privi- 
: leges than the other cities; at least, she cer- 
tainly seems to be the more independent 
now. The Bremen merchants have always 
rae been wealthy and prosperous, and, naturally, 
, the best examples of the Hanseatic style are 
ad found here. The architectural interest of 
the city is grouped about the market-place, 
in the centre of which is one of those great, 
| rudely-carved stone giants, clad in full armor 
with a long sword in his hand and a weakly 
benign smile on his face: a figure such as is found in nearly all 
the Hanse towns, and, under the name of the Roland, is supposed 
to typify the popular liberty and the independence of the munici- 
pality. At one side of the square is the old cathedral, a brick and 
stone structure which was doubtless quite meaningless in original 
design, but fortunately one of the two towers of the facade tumbled 
down long ago as far as the spring of the gable, and the wealthy 
burghers never cared enough about religious affairs to make good the 
damage, so now the crumbling old mass of grayish masonry forms a 
rather interesting group — picturesque, certainly, if not altogether 
architectural. ‘Two of the other sides of the Place are closely built 
up with business premises, mostly of a nondescript, stucco character, 
but among which are a few very noticeable examples of the style 
under consideration. One of these is illustrated on the sheet of 
sketches No. 1,2 and two others are shown in part herewith. They 
are built of brick and stone, with a great many windows, a minimum 
of wall-surface and a maximum of ornamentation, especially about 
the gables which are very high and steep, while the edges are so 
over-loaded with horns, irregular volutes and aggressive pinnacles 
that the effect, though striking and interesting at first sight, is not 
altogether pleasing after a little sober analysis. But the buildings 
are not lacking in good points, nevertheless. The relation between ver- 
tical and horizontal lines is very carefully observed, and the expedient 
of running all courses across the entire fagade without any breaks 
serves in a great measure to counteract the galvanic effect of the 
pinnacled gables. In the building shown on the sheet of sketches 
the intermediate supports of the third story are of wood and quite 
narrow at that, the outside piers only being of brick, so that nearly 
the whole width of the facade is taken up by the broad windows, an 
arrangement which generally gives a very staring appearance to a 
design, though such is not apparent in either of the three buildings 
here considered. The lower portions of each of these examples 
have been so changed from what may be conjectured was their orig- 
inal condition, that it was not considered worth while to sketch more 
than the upper stories. 

The fourth side of the market-place is occupied by the Rathhaus. 
As this is, all things considered, the finest example of the style, 
besides being in almost perfect preservation, it may be worth while 
to examine it in detail. Originally, it was a Gothic structure with 
plain fagade broken by wide, pointed windows, some of which still 
exist, and are shown by the sketch on the first sheet. Perhaps, also, 
the broad, hipped roof which now adds so much to the ensemble was 
an inheritance from the earlier structure, as such an arrangement is 
seldom met with in the Hanseatic cities, the favorite device being the 
high, pitched gable at each end of the building. As nearly as can 
be ascertained, the Rathhaus was erected in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, and two hundred years later the facade was remod- 
elled to its present condition, the change including probably the 
whole of the central bay and the dormers as well as the entire lower 
arcade; indeed, on the front, as it now stands, there are no traces 
whatever of the original Gothic design except the canopies and the 
statues between the windows of the main story, all of which are of 
quite early origin. It is, of course, impossible in a sketch no larger 
than the one given herewith to more than slightly indicate the rich- 
ness of the ornamentation so lavishly spread over the fagade. The 
spandrels of the arcade are filled with armorial bearings supported 
by gracefully designed figures; the frieze above has in each panel an 


* Continued trom No. 532, page 116. 
* See American Architect for March 6. 


<I tion of the confederation, Bremen secured a | 


elaborate scroll of leaf-work with dolphins and sea-horses or little 
cherubs playing hide-and-seek about architectural forms; while the 
balustrade is one maze of open-work elaboration. Nor does the 
ornamentation stop with the arcade. On every column, on the 
brackets of the cornice, along the narrow frieze of the bay, and clear 
up to thé-graceful figure crowning the central gable, carvings are 
applied without stint. And the work is generally of a quality which 
will bear a pretty critical examination. It is executed with a great 
deal of spirit; it is in the main quite delicate in feeling, and is 
throughout far in advance of anything else produced in the north of 
Europe during the Renaissance period. There is a color and sparkle 
to the design which makes it very interesting, no matter how little 
one may feel in sympathy with the style, and there are bits of com- 
position about the facade which are quite up to the Francis I work 
of the valley of the Loire, as, for instance, the dormer-windows at 
either side, and the way in which the central bay is carried up to a 
graceful termination. Nor does the fagade seem overloaded, as 
might be implied by the foregoing description. The masses are 

simple throughout, and somehow the long row of arches, the fanciful 
carvings, the ott tg columns about the centre, the quaint 
old Gothic figures looking down from their pedestals between the win- 
dows, and the broad, simple roof, all seem to work together into a 
consistent whole where the richness of parts is not obtrusive and 
| only comes to one as an agreeable surprise after the mind has taken 
in the pleasing proportions and the coherent unity of the whole. 

The interior of the Rathhaus is only less interesting than the 
exterior. ‘The whole upper story is one vast hall, nearly one hun- 
dred and eighty feet long and forty-five feet wide, with high wood 
panelling, a curious stone fireplace, a few dingy portraits and other 
objects of municipal pride. Suspended from the rich wooden ceiling 
are models of several foreign ships, trophies of Bremen’s commercial 
triumphs, among which is one clumsy brig, with high prow and poop 
bearing the American flag. The Gothic windows at either end of the 
hall are filled with rich stained-glass windows inscribed with the 
legends and coats-of-arms of the old Hanseatic burgomasters, inter- 
esting to the archeologist as well as the artist. A winding staircase 

~ in richly-carved oak 
leads to an upper bal- 
cony, the Giildenkam- 
mer, corresponding 
with the central bay of 
the facade, where the 
dames of the Free City 
were wont to assemble 
to witness the grand 
pageants of the olden 
days. The rough sketch 
of a detail of the stair- 
case given herewith 
will serve to illustrate 
the style of interior 
work which was most 
in favor at this period. 

The cellars of the 
Rathhaus are celebra- 
ted for the wines which 
are stored in them, 
some of the casks dat- 


\tor ing back two hundred 
i \\ and thirty years. One 
the apariments is 

WE EA richly decorated with 

"SA Munich frescos and has 


painted on the vault a 
huge rose, emblem of 
the sub rosa secrecy im- 
posed on the old coun- 
sellors who held their 
deliberations beneath 
it; though whether the 
expression came as a 
result of the discretion 
implied, or the symbol 
\ as the result of the say- 
ing, the pompous old custodian 
would not deign to say. 
There are other attractions in Bremen 
YY besides the market-place. Opposite the Aus- 
7 gariikirche, towards the,westend of the city 
is the Gewerbehaus, the old guild-hall of the drapers, erected about 
1619, with a facade of stone inferior in design to either of the examples 
previously noted, but interesting as a bit of time-stained quaintness 
—a well-proportioned entrance and some effective details, but with 
a gable run wild with extravagant horns and pinnacles. There are 
also a few interesting old private houses down by the river side. But 
beyond these Bremen has little antiquity to offer. The city has 
grown modern and has its park promenades, its boulevards, its fash- 
ionable hotels patronized by Americans and the nobility; and it is 
withal so clean and tidy, and so full of comfortable, well-built houses 
of recent date that one cannot feel altogether sorry the old Hanseatic 
work has gone. Perhaps were there more of the quaint gables and 
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eccentric carvings, what there is would not be valued as truly for | 


itself. 

But if Bremen has changed its appearance and become a model 
city, the same cannot be said of Lubeck. Indeed, the capital of 
the Hanseatic League, so far as we can judge, has not materially 
changed its appearance since the days when its haughty citizens, 
single-handed, declared war against the king of Denmark, and 
equipped an army to make good their defence. Those were proud 
days for the old Free City ; and, with the wealth accruing from their 
far-reaching commercial relations, the burghers were able to spend 
almost any amounts in architectural efforts. But they must have 
been a close-fisted race, with all their prosperity, for the monuments 
which have come down to us—and it is doubtful if any of impor- 
tance have disappeared — are of far less artistic merit than those of 
Bremen. Perhaps the Lubeckers were too religious, and loved the 
house of God more than they did a cosey fireside or a sumptuous 
town-hall. At any rate, the churches represent the greatest expen- 
diture of money, and, being among the best-existing examples of 
North-German brickwork, they show that the people were more in 
earnest, or had better ideas in such directions of architecture, than 
some of their neighbors; though, as the religious structures, without 
exception, antedate the Reformation, none of them are in the style 


at present under consideration. In nearly all of the churches, how- | 
ever, can be found a little Hanseatic work of some form or other. | 


In the Marienkirche there is a very handsome spiral staircase lead- 
ing to an upper gallery of the choir, erected somewhere about 1670, 


judging from the appearance of the work, which is all in richly- | 


carved oak, with a few traces of color-decoration. The stairway is 
preceded by a doorway designed with considerable taste, a drawing 


of which is given on the second sheet of sketches. In the cathedral, | 
also, there is an elaborate clock in the late Renaissance, set with | 


rich carvings and with a curious dial in the shape of a big, round 
face, which rolls its eyes ominously with every swing of the pendu- 


lum, to the dismay of the small boys. The Rathhaus, the ancient | 


seat of the Hanseatic Diets, is still in good trim —a stately struct- 
ure of brick, dating principally from 1440, but with a handsome 
staircase of 1570, picturesquely-arranged on the outer street front, 
the most interesting portion of which is shown on the sheet of 
sketches. The upper-work is entirely of wood, the columns and 
arches only being of stone. Much of the ornamentation has been 
eaten away by time, and the whole has suffered a great deal, but 
enough remains to illustrate the idea. Farther along, on the same 
side of the Rathhaus, is the bay-window, shown with the sketches, 
also of wood, and sadly dilapidated. 

Lubeck has quite a number of smaller buildings of the later Han- 
seatic period, one of the best of which is the house of the Kaujleute 
Compa , nie, dating from 1585, containing council and audience rooms 
panelled and wainscotted in dark-toned old oak, with heavy- 
timbered ceilings, and rich carvings and elaborate inlays, used in a 
way which shows that the Lubeckers knew how to spend their 
money when the fancy seized them to have something really good. 
And in a more moderate line, there are long streets full of interest- 
ing houses dating from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
with high, quaintly-disposed gables, abounding in odd volutes and 
exclamatory obelisks and grotesque figures looking down from a 
niche somewhere and displaying the family-arms; roccoco pedi- 
ments and attenuated columns about the windows, of a kind which 
would seem thoroughly bad anywhere else, but which in place have 
a quaint charm which is often vainly sought after in more seriously- 
studied work ; high door-posts, covered with just such strap-work as 
that which the Elizabethan architects applied indiscriminately to 


‘ceiling or stair-newel, and which, in our days, sometimes becomes 


degenerated into an adjunct of the jig-saw style; and occasionally a 
broad-arched entrance-way, such as that shown on the sheet of 
sketches, simple in spite of the meaningless stucco-figures piled above 
it, and full of the sparkle and life which a judicious use of effective 
mouldings can give to an arch. Down by the river Trave, also, 
there is an interesting old wine-tavern with an elaborately-designed 


tap-room, in good order yet, after two centuries and a half of wear. | 
Lubeck is chiefly interesting to the architect for its brickwork of an | 


earlier period, but there are a great many bits of good Renaissance 


work scattered through the city, which will repay the task of hunt- | 
ing them out, and which cannot be disregarded in a consideration of | 


the architecture of the Hanseatic League. 


There are numerous examples of the style in other cities of North- 


western Germany. Brunswick was one of the firmest adherents to 
the League, and has several interesting structures of the sixteenth 
century, notably the Gewandhaus, near the market, a building in 
brick and stone, carried out over the street, rising from three stumpy 
columns and a series of depressed arches, and ending in a tall gable, 
devoid of the aggressive horns and pinnacles of the Hamburg build- 
ings, but designed more quietly and in better taste. And Hanover 
has a number of examples, the best of which is the Leibnitz House, 
really quite good in its way, and in some details equal to the central 
bay of the Bremen town-hall. But, outside of the older Hanse 
towns, the style becomes plainly an exotic, for in nearly every 
instance the example will be surrounded by other houses bearing 
the same or a later date,though designed in an entirely different 


style and spirit. Berlin, itself once a member of the League, has | 


but a single reminder of the Hanseatic influence —a little corner of 
the old royal palace which overlooks the Spree, the only bit of pic- 
turesque architecture in all the stiff modern city. 


There are a few general features of the style which naturally sug- 
gest themselves to any one making even the most superficial study 
thereof. One noticeable point is the entire absence of chimneys as 
features of the general design, a marked contrast to the manner in 
which the English and French architects of the same period so 
gracefully utilized these most important factors of a modern house. 
Nowhere in any of the Hanse towns does the chimney make its 
appearance as an ornamental feature, and even in the Bremen town- 
hall, which contains a large fire place, the chimney is led up at the 
rear and concealed behind the big roof. Again, it is interesting to 
note how stone is considered essential to every design, brick being 
merely a filling. Doubtless the Hanse architects knew better than 
to attempt the fine detail characteristic of the style in so clumsy a 
medium as brick, and hence, when it was impossible to obtain the 
better material, they used stucco, as was sometimes the case at 
Lubeck, though the rareness of such usage shows a decided reluc- 
tance to employ so cheap a substitute. The round arch is not often 
met with in the old work. The depressed arch, accommodating itself 
to different spans with the same rise, was the favorite form, and 
was generally used without mouldings of any sort —a flush arch in 
brick, with stone-springing and key-blocks. In the carved orna- 
| mentation which was so lavishly applied, the human figure plays 
a prominent part, but rarely on a large scale, always as an acces- 
sory to a panel, or as a terminal piece, too small to count as any- 
| thing more than a finial that is to say, isolated statues were seldom 
used, the figures on the Bremen Rathhaus belonging to an earlier 
period, as previously stated. In one respect the buildings of this 
period never failed: they were always picturesque, and were pleas 
ing to the eye in summer or winter, depending on themselves fo, 
charms of this kind, and being quite independent of accidental con, 
ditions of season or surroundings. They were harmonious in tone 
| too, nearly always avoiding the staring, obtrusive qualities, which 
| somehow, seem almost ser seo from modern combinations of 

bright-red brick and light-colored sandstone. And the designs, as a 
| rule, finished well; the gables were satisfactory, not in their details, 
perhaps, nor in the fantastic outlines in which the old builders 
delighted to indulge their fancy, but in the general manner the design 
was built up from the broad wall-space or the crowded range of 
windows below, to the easily-managed finial pinnacle. There is no 
indecision about the idea, however fussy some fragments of the exe- 
| cution may appear; and, while no one would claim for the Hanseatic 
architecture any more than it is worth, or put it on an equality with 
what the same period produced in France, it was an honest attempt, 
and cannot be despised, especially in this busy period of the nine- 
teenth century, when the tendency of architecture is to be omniver- 
ous in selection, striving to draw the good from all styles. The 
architectural attempt has got to be pretty bad which has not some 
good points about it, and, in any case, we who are called on to use 
brick and stone so extensively can surely draw some suggestions of 
practical value from the old Hanse architecture. 

C. H. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC FIREPLACE CON- 
STRUCTION. 

HIS was the subject 
of the Friday evening 
discourse at the Roy- 

al Institution on February 
5th, the lecturer being 
Mr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
M.A.,F.R.C.S., who is al- 
ready known to most of 
our readers as an investi- 
gator in this important 
field of applied science, 
and as a writer on sanitary 
subjects. 

Mr. T. Pridgin Teale, at 
the outset referred to the 
of the use 
of the lecture-theatre of 
the Royal Institution for 
a lecture on this subject, 
seeing that Count Rum- 
ford, the founder of the 
Institution, devoted a 
great deal of attention to 
the study of the subject, 
which was particularly re- 


ferred to in the prospectus 
jah ar of the Institution as “a 
very important part of the 
useful information to be 

Ray Window, in aw. conveyed in the public lec- 
ain tures of the Royal Institu- 
tion.” Correct principles, said the lecturer, have been habitually, 
| and, until the last few years, almost universally, violated, and the 
rules so ably worked out, so earnestly and forcibly advocated by 
| Rumford, have lain dormar ., lingering here and there, chiefly in old- 
fashioned houses, and almost forgotten, Three evils result from the 
prevalence of bad principles in construction: 1. Waste of fuel and 
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loss of heat. 2. Excessive production of soot and smoke. 3. Large 
addition to ash-pit refuse by cinders, which are really unburned, and 
therefore wasted, fuel. These are matters of national concern, and 
it has been the main object of my labors on this question during the 
last four years to endeavor to convince the public that it is the inter- 
est no less than the duty of every householder, to burn his fuel on 
correct principles, and to do his part towards the diminution of these 
evils. Heat is wasted in three ways — either by combustion under 
the impulse of strong draught, which means rapid escape of heat up 
the chimney; or by imperfect combustion of the gases which are 
generated during the burning of the coals; or by escape of heat 
through the iron sides and back into the space between the range 
and the brickwork and its top into the chimney. 
offenders are the ordinary register grates. Iron all over, back, and 
sides, and roof, they are usually set in a chamber open above to the 
chimney, and imperfectly filled in, or not filled in at all, with brick- 
work. The heat escapes through the iron to this chamber, and thence 


is lost. Another fault is that the “register opening,” in other words | 
g | g 


the “throat of the chimney,” being immediately above the coal, 
submits the burning fuel to the full concentrated force of the current 
to the chimney, converting the fire into a miniature blast-furnace. 

The second result of faulty construction in fireplaces is “undue 
production of smoke and soot.” Smoke and soot imply imperfect 
combustion, and to this two defects in a fire mainly contribute — one, 
too rapid a draught through the fire which hurries away and chills 
below burning point the gas rising from the heated fuel. 
defect is too told a fire, i.e., too small a body of heat in and around 
the fuel, so that the temperature of the gases is not raised to a point 
at which they will burn. 

A few years ago the prevalence of unusually dense fogs roused the 
metropolitan public to a sense of this great evil. The Smoke Abate- 
ment Society was formed, and under its auspices exhibitions of 
smoke-consuming apparatus and improved fireplaces were held in 
London and Manchester. Beyond the fact that certain grates were 
pronounced to be good in point of economy, and moderate in the 
production of smoke, and that the public has been led to take an 
interest in and inquire into the relative value and economy of various 
patent fireplaces, there has been but little advance in the education 
of the public in the principles which lie at the root of the whole 
question. 

A third result of bad construction is the “ production of cinders.” 
With good coal, cinders are inexcusable. They are unconsumed car- 
bon —coke — and imply a faulty fireplace. If thrown into the ash- 
pit, as is the case in ninety-nine times out of one hundred, they are 
shameful waste, and more than waste, for they entail a great cost for 
their removal. The town of Leeds pays about £14,000 a year for 
the scavenging of the streets and the emptying of ash-pits. Nearly 
every house in Leeds supplies, in the way of cinders, at least twice 
as much ash-pit refuse as it might do were the fireplaces properly 
constructed. The ash-pit refuse of Leeds is burned in a “ destructor,” 
and the cinders in the refuse provide not only heat enough for its 
reduction to a mineral residue, but spare heat for driving two sixty- 
horse-power engines, and for consuming a reasonable amount of pigs, 
etc., killed by, or on account of disease. 

These three great evils, evils affecting not only individuals, but 
the community, waste of fuel and heat, production of soot, produc- 
tion of cinders, are a direct result of the violation of the correct 
principles in fireplace construction. 

Let us next inquire what are the principles which promote good 
combustion in an open fireplace —i.e., what are the conditions which 
are essential to enable fuel to give out to a room “good money’s 
worth in heat.” That such a result may be obtained fuel must burn 
well, but not rapidly. Two things in combination are essential to 
the combustion of fuel—a supply of oxygen and a high temperature 
—i.e., plenty of heat around the fuel. If fuel be burned with a hot 
jacket around it, a very moderate amount of oxygen will sustain 
combustion, and if the supply of oxygen be moderate, combustion is 
slow. Burn coal with a chilling jacket around it, a rapid conductor 
like iron, and it needs a fierte draught of oxygen to sustain com- 
bustion, which means rapid escape of actual heat, and also of poten- 
tial heat in unburned gases and smoke, up the chimney. This is the 
key to the whole position; this is the touchstone by which to test 
the principles of fireplace construction. 

Few people probably realize the exact conditions of combustion, 
which may be well illustrated from the process of manufacture of 
coal gas. 

In the manufacture of gas, coal is raised toa high temperature, 
and the gasses are driven off by roasting the coal in an oven from 
which air, i. ¢., oxygen is shut out. The gasses are conducted away, 
cooled, purified, and stored for future use in a gasometer ; the com- 
bined carbon and mineral residue, being non-volatile, is cooled down 
before being exposed to the air, and is sold as coke. Here we have 
a striking proof that high temperature in fuel does not of itself 
imply combustion. If air were admitted to the red-hot coke, or to 
the gases as they escape in their heated condition from the furnace, 
they would burn. But when coke has become cold, and the gases 
are cold, as in a gasometer, no amount of oxygen will of itself start 
combustion. The deduction from all this is, that complete oxyda- 
tion, i. e., good combustion, is possible only when the fuel and gases 
are at a high temperature, and that high temperature of fuel does 
not produce combustion until oxygen is introduced; therefore we 
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| one to all my grates, kitchen included. 


can have a high temperature of fuel without rapid combustion, pro- | 
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vided we control and limit the supply of oxygen. My attention was 
first directed to the question of waste of fuel at the time of the coal 
famine some twelve years ago. I read in the Times, and acted upon 
the suggestion made, I believe, by the late Mr, Mechi, to economize 
coal by inserting an iron plate on the grid under the fuel so as to cut 
off all draught through the fire. This undoubtedly induced slow 
combustion, and economized fuel, but the fire was dull, cold and 
ineffective. The plan was abandoned. It taught me, however, the 
fact that combustion could be controlled by cutting off the under- 
draught, but I did not then see why combustion was spoiled. The 
reason was that the under-surface of the fire was chilled, and the 
fuel lost its incandescence owing to the rapid loss of heat through 
the iron towards the open hearth chamber. To some persons even 
now “slow-combustion stoves” are an abomination, and are supposed 
to be synonymous with bad combustion. The next stage in my fire- 
_— education was the adoption of the Abbotsford grate. I thereby 
earned that the reason why an Abbotsford grate was an advance 
upon the iron plate layin the fact that the solid fire-brick bottom 
stored up heat, and enabled the fuel to burn more brightly resting 
upon a hot surface — not upon a cooling iron plate. But Abbotsford 
grates, and the other class of grates with solid fire-brick bottoms, the 
“parson’s” grates have disadvantages. They are apt to become 
dull and untidy towards the end of the day, and do not burn satis- 
factorily with inferior coal. There is a better thing than a solid fire- 
brick bottom, and that is the chamber under the fire closed in front 
by an “economiser.” Some five years ago I made, somewhat acci- 
dentally, the discovery that the burning of coal in an ordinary fire- 
place could be controlled and retarded by the adoption of a very 
simple and inexpensive contrivance, applicable to nearly every exist- 
ing grate, and that this result could be attained without impairment 
of, and often with increase of, the heating power of the fire. This 
contrivance, which I have named an “ Economiser,” was simply a 
shield of iron standing on the hearth, and rising as high as the level 
of the grid at the bottom of the grate, converting the hearth space 
under the fire into a chamber closed by a movable door. The effect 
was twofold. ‘The stream of air, which usually rushes through the 
bottom of the fire, and causes for a short time rapid combustion at a 
white heat, was thereby cut off, and the air under the fire was kept 
stagnant, the heated coal being deper: lent for its combustion on the 
air passing over the front and the upper surface. The second point 
was that this boxing up rendered the chamber hotter, and this 
increased temperature beneath the fire-grate, i. e., under the fuel, 
added so materially to the temperature of the whole, even of the 
cinders coming into contact with the iron grid, that the very moder- 
ate supply of oxygen reaching the front and upper surface of the 
fuel was sufficient to maintain every portion in a state of incandes- 
cence. Moreover, I observed that combustion was going on at an 
orange, not at white, heat. Let us contrast a white with the 
orange heat: A white heat in a fire means rapid combus- 
tion, owing to the strong current of air, oxygen, which passes 
under the grate, through the centre of the fire, and up the chimney. 
As soon as the heart of the fire has been rapidly burned away at a 
white heat, the fuel cools; the iron grid cools also; and the cinders 
in contact with the grid are chilled below combustion point. They 
then cease to burn, and the bottom of the fire becomes dead and 
choked. The poker must now be brought into play to clear away the 
dead cinders, and to re-open the slits in the chocked grid. New coal 
is added to the feeble remnant of burning embers, with no reserve of 
heat in the iron surroundings; and in time, and perhaps very slowly, 
the fire revives, and rapid combustion sets in afresh under the influ- 
ence of the renewed current of oxygen passing through the heart of 
the fire. An orange heat means that the coke, 7. e., the incandescent 
cinder, is burning with a slowly applied stream of oxygen, a degree 
of combustion which is only possible when the coal is kept warm by 
the hot chamber beneath, and by a reasonable limitation of loss of 
heat at the back and sides by fire-brick, either in contact with the 
fuel, or, at least, close behind the iron surrounding it. This effect is 
seen, partially, in the grates with solid fire-brick bottom, but far more 
perfectly in the grates with the chamber closed by the “ Economiser.” 

This hot chamber has the following effects : The incandescent coal 
remains red hot from end to end of the grate until nearly all is con- 
sumed, thus maintaining a larger body of the fuel in a state to radi- 
ate effective heat into a room. The cinders, on coming into contact 
with the iron grid remain red hot, and so continue to burn away 
until they fall through the grid as a fine powder. This allows the 
fire to burn clearly all day long almost without poking. When the 
fire is low, and new coal is added, the reserve of heat in the hot 
chamber is such that the addition of cold fresh fuel does not tempo- 
rarily quench the embers, and the fire is very quickly in a blaze after 
being mended. 

Having made the discovery by the observation of a grate supplied 
to me with an “ Economiser,” the value of which, I suspect, was 
hardly appreciated by the makers, I applied “ Economisers ” one by 
The result surpassed my 
expectations. There was a saving of at least a fourth of my coal. 
The experience of many friends, who at my advice adopted the sys- 
tem, confirmed my own results. It was, therefore, clear to me that 
I was bound to make widely known a discovery which was fraucht 
with such benefit to myself, and was likely to prove a great boon to 
the public. My chief aim hitherto has been to persuade the public 
to apply the “ Economiser” to existing fireplaces. After steady 
exertions for four years, some impression has been made on the iner- 
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tia of the public, and extensive trials of the “ Economiser” are 
taking place in many parts of the country. To-day, however, my 
aims are more complete. It is my wish to advocate not one princi- 
ple alone, although that is the cardinal one, but to urge all the best 
principles which enter into the construction of a really effective fire- 
place, and to induce those whom it may concern to replace bad by an 
entirely new construction, right in every point. The rules of con- 
struction which I shall lay down have been arrived at entirely by 
my own observation of what appeared to be the best point in various 
fireplaces. It was, therefore, no less a satisfaction to me than a sur- 

rise to discover, on reading Rumford’s work in preparation for this 
nowdhey that nothing which I have to advocate is new, but that every 
principle, and the “ Economiser” is hardly an exception, was advo- 
cated no less enthusiastically by him at the very commencement of 
this century. 

1. “ As little iron as possible.” The only parts of a fireplace that 
are necessarily made of iron are the grid on which the coal rests, 
and the bara in front. The “Economiser,” though usually made of 
iron, from convenience in construction, might be of earthenware, and 
so would be more perfectly in harmony with this rule. 

2. * The back and sides of the fireplace should be of brick, or 
fire-brick.” Brick retains, stores, and accumulates heat, and radi- 
ates it back into the room, and keeps the fuel hot. Iron lets heat 
slip through it up the chimney, gives very little back to the room, 
and chills the fuel. 

3. “ The fire-brick back should lean over the fire, not lean away 
from it,” as has been the favorite construction throughout the king- 
dom. ‘The lean over not only increases the power of absorbing heat 
from rising flame —otherwise lost up the chimney — but the increased 
temperature accumulated in the fire-back raises the temperature of 
gases to combustion point, which would otherwise pass up the chim- 
ney unconsumed, and thus be lost. Rumford discovered accidentally 
the value of this “lean-over,” and at once realized its immense 
importance. He does not, however, seem to have carried out his 
intention of working out for general adoption this form of back. 
Of recent years “ lean-over” backs have been reinvented and spar- 
ingly used. The “ Milner ” back, invented by a Lincolnshire clergy- 
man, and adopted by Barton & Co., is excellent. It burns fuel well 
and gives out a great heat. But it is extravagant in consumption 
unless controlled by the “ Economiser.” Captain Douglas Galton 
saw the virtue of the “lean-over,” and adopted it in the grate which 
goes by hisname. The “ Bee-hive ” back was the same in principle 
and very good, and, having a very small grid, was economical. The 
“ Rifle” back, adopted by Nelson & Sons, of Leeds, gives an admir- 
able fire, little short of perfection; but observation shows that the 
“tall” flame extends far beyond the bend, and is, therefore, soon 
lost as a heating factor, the heat being wasted in the chimney. 

4. “ The bottom of the fire, or grating, should be deep from before 
backwards, probably not less than nine inches for a small room, nor 
more than eleven inches for a large room.” This is a corrollary to 
Rule 3. We cannot possibly have the back of the fireplace over- 
hanging the fire when there is a shallow grid. If for no other reason 
than the demands of the “lean-over,” depth of fire space is essential. 
But there is gain, thereby in another direction. It affords plenty of 
room for the burning fuel to lie down close to the grid, and away 
from swift air-currents, and prevents the tendency of the fire to burn 
hollow. 

5. “ The sides or ‘covings’ of the fireplace should be inclined to 
one another like the sides of an equilateral triangle.” The working 
out of this rule has cost me much thought and experiment. It was 
worked out more or less empirically with a view to attain certain 
objects, and, having attained them, I discovered that I had unwit- 
tingly selected the sides of an equilateral triangle. It is of some 
importance, and may be of interest, to tell how the question arose. 
In my earlier fireplaces the sides or “ covings ” were parallel to each 
other, and had the defect that they radiated most of their heat from 
one to the other, not into the room, with the probable result that 
much of such heat would eventually escape up the chimney. It was 
clear then that the sides must be set at an angle with the back, so as 
to face towards the room. But at what angle? My first experi- 
ments were determined by the shape of the corner bricks which were 
in the market. These determined the inclination of the sides to be 
such that, if prolonged, they would meet at a right angle. This is 
the angle laid down by Rumford as the angle of selection, but as the 
largest angle admissible in a good fireplace. This angle, however, 
brought me into difficulties with my “ lean over” back. The open- 
ness of the angle made the back, as it ascended, spread out so rapidly 
that what was gained in width was lost in height. Moreover, my 
critics objected to its appearance as ugly. What then should deter- 
mine the inclination of the sides? The point was thus determined. 
Seeing that a heated brick throws off the greatest amount of radiant 
heat at a right angle with its surface, the “covings ” should at be such 
an inclination to each other that the perpendicular line from the 
inner margin of one “ coving ” should just miss the outer margin of 
the opposite “coving.” W here the “covings,” as in my earlier 
attempts and in Count Rumford’s fireplaces, are at a right angle to 
each other, this perpendicular line misses the opposite margin by 
several inches. It was clear, therefore, that the inclination might be 
made more acute. Guided by this idea, and having determined the 
principle on which the shape of the grate should depend, an inclina- 
tion was arrived at which turned out to be an angle of sixty degrees, 
i. e., the inclination of the sides of an equilateral triangle. 


6. “ The ‘lean over’ at the back should be at an angle of seventy 
degrees.” Commencing at the level of the top of the front bars, it 
should extend almost to the throat of the chimney, which, as a rule, 
will be about twenty-eight inches from the hearth, or sixteen inches 
from the top of the fire, and should extend so far forwards that the 
angle where it recedes towards the chimney should be vertically over 
the insertion of the cheeks of the fire-grate. This will be from three 
and one-half to four and one-half inches from the front of the 
fireplace, according to the size of the grate. 

7. “The shape of the grate should be based upon a square 
described within an equilateral triangle, and the size to vary in con- 
stant Me age to the side of the square.” For a moderate room, 
eight inches determines a very tal size; for larger rooms, nine 
inches, ten inches, or even eleven inches may be necessary. An area 
of grating of one hundred inches in the square of the corners would 
give a grate fireplace large enough for a room twenty feet by twenty- 
five feet. This rule secures sufficient depth from front to back, and 
a constant proportion between depth and width, whatever be the size 
of grate. Whenever a grate proves too large for a room, and in 
summer, when a smaller fire is needed, the size should be reduced in 
width by firebrick, the fuel depth being retained. 

8. “The slits in the grating, or grid, should be narrow, perhaps 
one-quarter of an inch for a sitting-room grate and good coal, three- 
eighths of an inch for a kitchen grate and bad coal.” When the 
slits are larger small cinders fall through and are wasted. 

% “ The front bars should be vertical, that ashes may not lodge 
and look untidy; narrow, perhaps one-quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness, so as not to obstruct heat; and close together, perhaps one 
inch apart, so as to prevent coal and cinder from falling on the 
hearth.” 

10. “There should be a rim one inch or one and one-half inch in 
depth round the lower insertion of the vertical bars.” ‘The object 
of this is to conceal the ash at the bottom of the fire, and to enable 
the front cinders to burn away completely by protecting them from 
the cold air. The rim contributes greatly to tidiness, and, as a rule, 
will prevent the need of any sweeping up the hearth during the day. 

11. “The chamber under the fire should be closed by a shield or 
*‘ Economiser.’”” This has been already spoken of, and described as 
the central principle which enhances greatly the value of all the rest. 

12. “ Whenever a fireplace is constructed on these principles, it 
must be borne in mind that a greater body of heat is accumulated 
about the hearth than in ordinary fireplaces. If there be the least 
doubt whether wooden beams may possibly run under the hearth- 
stone, then an ash-pan should be added, with a double bottom, the 
space between the two plates being filled with artificial asbestos, 
‘ slagwood,’ one and one-half inch in thickness.” 

13. “ A fireplace on this construction must not be put in a party- 
wall where there is no projecting chimney-breast, lest the heated 
back should endanger woodwork in a room at the other side.” 


SS 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 
“SEA VERGE.” THE DINING-ROOM. MONMOUTH BEACH, N. J. 

MR. BRUCE PRICE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Gelatine Print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.) 

HIS room in the house of George F. Baker, Esquire, is finished in 
redwood. The house itself is built of brick with Carlyle stone 
for finish and Akron tiles for the roof. Oak is used for inside 

finish in most of the rooms. 

OLD COLONIAL WORK, NOS. IV AND VY. GATE-POSTS, SALEM, 
MASS. MEASURED AND DRAWN ‘BY MR. F. E. WALLIS, BOS— 
TON, MASS. 

HANSEATIC ARCHITECTURE, II. SKETCHED BY MR. C. H. 

BLACKALL. 
For description, see article elsewhere in this issue. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. MR. R. H. ROB- 
ERTSON, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DETAILS OF THE SAME. 


ARCHITECTURAL StupENTs who desire to take part in the third an- 
nual examination for the Rotch Travelling Scholarship are requested 
to present themselves at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, at nine 
o’clock on Saturday, April 3. 


Discoveries OF STATUES IN THE ACROPOLIS, ATHENS. — A few days 
ago, in the course of some excavations at the Acropolis, Athens, near 
the Erectheum, three statues of women, in an excellent state of preser- 
vation, half as large again as life, with large heads, and completely 
colored, were discovered. They belong to the period before Phidias, 
are delicately finished, and are of an archaic art, admirably preserved. 
— Philadelphia Press. 
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= Suppoyed to have been clesigned by M* Intire, Archt. early in this Century. Measured and crawn by Frank EWallis. 
OLD COLONIAL WORK, IV. 
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SAFE BUILDING.—II. TABLE I.? 

DISTANCE OF EXTREME FIBRES, MOMENTS OF INERTIA, AND RESISTANCE, 
MOMENT OF INERTIA. SQUARE OF RADIUS OF GYRATION, AND AREAS OF DIFFERENT SHAPES 
OF CROSS-SECTIONS. 


(German, 7riigheitsmoment ; French, 
Moment d’énertie, or Moment de 
giration.) 

HE moment of inertia, sometimes Number and Form of 3 
called the moment of gyration ; Section. 
is the formula representing the 

inactivity (or state of rest) of any 
body rotating around any axis. The 
reason of the connection of this for- 
mula with the calculation of strains 
and the manner of obtaining it can- 
not be gone into here, as it would be 
uite beyond the — of these arti- 
— ; cles. The moment of inertia of any 
Wregit Tron Bracket body or figure is the sum of the 
(italian) /rom the. products of each particle of the body 
South “Or figure multiplied by the square of 
London En its distance from the axis around 
aatei6-Ge which the body or figure is rotating. 

A table of moments of inertia, of 
various sections, will be given later 
on and will be all the student will 
need for practical purposes. 
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THE CENTRE OF GYRATION AND RADIUS OF GYRATION. 


(German, Trdgheitsmittelpunkt ; French Centre de giration.) 

The centre of gyration “is that point at which, if the whole mass 
of a body rotating around an axis or point of suspension were col- 
lected, a given force applied would produce the same angular veloc- 
ity as it would if applied at the same point to the body itself.” The 
distance of this centre of gyration from the axis of rotation is called 
the radius of gyration (German, Trdgheitshalbmesser ; French, Rayon 
de giration) ; this latter is used in the calculation of strains, and is 
found by dividing the moment of inertia of the body by the area or 
mass of the body, and extracting the square root of the quotient, or 

e= or 
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a 
A table will be given, later on, of the “squares of the radius of gyra- 
tion” (German, Guadrat des Trdgheitshalbmessers ; French, Carré du 
rayon de giration). 
THE MOMENT OF RESISTANCE. 

(German, Widerstandsmoment ; French, Moment de résistance). 

The moment of resistance of any fibre of a body, revolving around 
an axis, is equal to the moment of inertia of the whole body, divided 
by the distance of said fibre from the (neutral) axis, around which 
the body is revolving. 

A table of moments of resistance will be given later on. 

MODULUS OF ELASTICITY. 


(German, Elasticitdts modulus ; French, Module d’élasticité). 

The modulus of elasticity of a given material is the force required 
to elongate a piece of the material (whose area of cross-section is 
equal to one square inch) through space a distance equal to its primary 
length. Thus, if a bar of iron, twelve inches long, and of one square 
inch area of cross-section, could be made so elastic as to stretch to 
twice its length, the force required to stretch it until it were twenty- 
four inches long would be its modulus of elasticity in weight per 
square inch. 


MODULUS OF RUPTURE. 


(German, Brechungscoefficient ; French, Module de rupture.) 

Tt has been found by actual tests that though the different fibres of 
materials under transverse strains are either in compression or ten- 
sion, the ultimate resistance of the “extreme fibres” neither entirely 
agrees with their ultimate resistance to compression or tension. At- 
tempts have been made to account for this in many different ways ; 
but the fact remains. It is usual, therefore, where the cross-section 
of the material is uniform above and below the neutral axis, to use a 
constant derived from actual tests of each material, and this constant 
(which should always be applied to the “ extreme fibres,” i. e., those 
along upper or lower edge) is called the modulus of rupture, and is 
usually expressed in pounds per square inch. 


TO FIND THE MOMENT OF INERTIA OF ANY CROSS-SECTION. 


| 
8 


| 


Divide the cross-section into simple parts, and find the moment of 
inertia of each simple part around its own neutral axis (parallel to 
main neutral axis); then, if we call the moment of inertia of the 
whole cross-section i, and that of each part ete., and, 
further, if we cal! the area of each part a,, 4,,, @,,,) etc., and the 
distance of the centre of gravity of each part from the centre of 
gravity of the whole cross-section, d,, d,,, d,,,, An) ete., we have: — 


1Continued from page 112, No. 532. 
2 See Glossary of Symbols on page 167. 
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OF CROSS-SECTIONS. 
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TABLE I. 
DISTANCE OF EXTREME FIBRES, MOMENTS OF INERTIA AND RESISTANCE, SQUARE OF RADIUS OF GYRATION, AND AREA OF DIFFERENT SHAPES 
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For the distances of individual centres of gravity from main centre 
of gravity we should have for Part I: d-d. 


For Part IL: d,-d. 
And for Part III: d-d,,,. 
Therefore the moment of inertia, i, of the whole deck-beam wculd 


But 


Further, a,,=),, hy, 
And = Which, inserted above, gives for 


CALCULATION OF STRAINS AND STRESSES. 


As we have already noticed, the stress should exceed the strain as 
many times as the adopted factor-of-safety, or: — 
Stress 
Strain ; 
Or, stress = strain X factor-of-safety. 
This holds good for all calculations, and can be expressed by the 
following simple fundamental formula : — 


= factor-of-safety. 


o=2.f (1) 
Where v = the ultimate stress in pounds. 
And where f= the factor-of-safety. 
COMPRESSION. 


In pieces under compression the load is directly applied to the ma- 
terial. In short pieces, therefore, which cannot give sideways, the 
strain will just equal the load, or we have : — 

$= w. 

Where s = the strain in pounds. 

And where w = the load in pounds. 

The stress will be equal tothe area of cross-section of the piece 
being compressed, multiplied by the amount of resistance to com- 
pression its fibres are capable of.1 This amount of resistance to 
compression which its fibres are capable of is found by tests, and is 
given for each square inch cross-section of a material. A table of 
constants for the resistance to crushing of different materials will 
be given later on. 

In all the formule these constants are represented by the letter c. 

We have, then, for the stress of short pieces under compression :— 

v=a.c 

Where v is the ultimate stress in pounds. 

Where a is the area of cross-section of the piece in inches. 

And where c is the ultimate resistance to compression in pounds 
per square inch. 

Inserting this value for v, and w for s in the fundamental formula 
(1), we have for short pieces under compression, which cannot yield 
sideways : — 

a.c=w.f, or: — 


(2) 


Where w = the safe total load in pounds. 
Where a= the area of cross-section in inches. 


And where (+) = the safe resistance to crushing per square inch. 


Example. 

What is the safe load which the granite cap of a 12" x 12" pier will 
carry, the cap being tweive inches thick ? 

The cap being only twelve inches high, and as wide and broad as 
high, is evidently a short piece under compression, therefore the 
above formula (2) applies. 

The area is, of course: a= 12.12 = 144 square inches. 

The ultimate resistance of granite to crushing per square inch is, 
say, fifteen thousand pounds, and using a factor-of-safety of ten, we 
have for the safe resistance : — 


4 —'5000 _ 1500 Ibs. 

Therefore the safe load w on the block would be : — 

w= 144. 1500 = 216,000 pounds. 

Where long pieces (pillars) are under compression, and are not 
secured against yielding sideways, it is evident they would be liable 
to bend before breaking. To ascertain the exact strain in such 
pieces is probably one of the most difficult calculations in strains, 
and in consequence many authors have advanced different theories 
and formula. The writer has always preferred to use Rankine’s 


1 This is not theoretically correct, as there is in every case a tendency for the 
material under compression to spread; but it is near enough for all practical 


purposes. 


formula, as in his opinion it is the most reliable. According to this, 
the greatest strain would be at the centre of the length of the pillar, 
and would be equal to the load, plus an amount equal to the load 
multiplied by the square of the length in inches, and again multiplied 
by a certain constant, n, the whole divided by the “square of the ra- 
dius of gyration” of the cross-section of the pillar. We have there- 
| fore for the total strain at the centre of long pillars : — 


Where s=the strain in pounds. 
w= the total load in pounds. 
(=the length in inches. 
“ _ p? = the square of the radius of gyration of the cross-section. 
n= a constant, as follows : — 


TABLE 
pillar. | (turned or planed.) | other end a pin end. | pin ends. 

Cast-iron | 0.0003 | 0.0008 | 0.00057 
Wrought-iron 0.000025 | 0.000033 0.00005 
Steel 0.00002 | 9.000025 0000383 
Wood | 0.00033 9.0008 0.00067 
Stone 0.002 
Brick 0.0033 


The stress of course will be as before : — 
v=a.c. 
Where v =the ultimate stress in pounds. 
the area of cross-section in inches. 
“ _ e==the ultimate resistance to crushing per square inch. 
Inserting the values for strain, s, and stress, v, in the fundamental 
formula (1) we have: — 


or :— 
c 
=w(1+ a) 
or: — 
a.( 
w= (3) 


Where w= the safe total load on the pillar. 
“a= the area of cross-section in inches. 
“  p? = the square of the radius of gyration of the cross-section. 


“ = the length in inches. 

“ F = the safe resistance to crushing per square inch. 
Example. 


What safe load will a 12" x 12" brick pier carry, if the pier is ten 
Jeet long, and of good masonry ? 
The area of cross-section will be: — 
a = 12.12 = 144 square inches. 
The square of the radius of gyration according to Section No. 1 
in Table I would be : — 
2 
and as d=12, we have Q2— 12 
For the safe resistance to crushing per square inch, we have, using 
a factor-of-safety of ten, and considering the ultimate resistance to 
be 2,000 pounds per square inch, 
( )= 2000 
10 
The length will be ten feet, or one hundred and twenty inches ; 
therefore : — 


i? = 14.400 
For n we must use (according to Table II), for brickwork : — 
n= 0.0033; 
Therefore the safe total load on the pier would be : — 
144. 200 28800 
w= 14400. 0,033 5806 Ibe. 
12 


In all formule where constants and factors of safety are used, it 
will be found simpler and avoiding confusion to immediately reduce 
the constant by dividing it by the factor-of-safety, and then using 
only the reduced or safe constant. 

hus if c= 48,000 pounds, and if f= 4, do not write into your 
formula for ( +) = _ but use at once for (S)= 12000. 

Materials in compression that have an even bearing on all parts of 

the bed will stand very much more compression to the square inch 


than materials with rough, uneven or rounded beds, or where the 
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bearing is on part of the cross-section only, as in the case of pins (in 
trusses) bearing on eye-bars. It is usual in calculating to make 
allowance for this. Columns with perfectly even bearing on all parts 
of the bed (planed or turned iron or dressed stone) will stand the 
largest amount of compression. Columns with rough, rounded or 
uneven ends are calculated the same as for pin-ends of eye-bars. In 
the table (II) giving the values for n of Rankine’s formula for com- 
pression, the different values for smooth and also for pin ends are 
given. 
(To be continued.} 


[ We cannot pay attention to the demands of correspondents who for- 
get to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith.) 


WAXING GEORGIA-PINE FLOORS. 
To THE Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,— Can you give me any information with regard to the 
usual effect of prepared-wax on Georgia pine? I have floored a 
house with clear Georgia pine, and given the floor two good coats of 
hot pure linseed-oil, allowing each to dry thoroughly, but the final 
coating of prepared-wax, from a reliable manufacturer, proves highly 
unsatisfactory. No amount of brushing removes a general muddy, 
streaked appearance. Can this be accounted for by the very small 
wroportion of turpentine in the wax acting on the pitch in the pine? 
| see no remedy but scraping the floors and using a “ hard-oil- 
finish. 

Any information you can give me with regard to pitch-pine floors 
which have been successfully waxed, may be appreciated by others 
than Yours, very respectfully, 


[Our correspondent has suggested a very probable cause of the mischief, 
but we believe the trouble began with the application of the ‘‘hot’’ oil, 
which must have softened the resinous particles in the wood. If the floor- 
ing had been ‘‘sap-ran,”’ which, of course, ought not to have been the case, 
the use of hot oil would have been judicious.— Eps, AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT. | 


GROWTH OF ARCHITECTURAL FORMS, 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs,— Buildings of all kinds and in all ages originate, grow 
into form, and are finished in two ways —from within out, and from 
without in: comparatively, as in the vegetable kingdom, there are 
two forms of growth — endogenous, forms produced from within ; 
exogenous, forms produced from without. The grasses, corn-stalks, 
wheat, reeds, palm-trees, grow from the inside, while our common 
trees and shrubs grow from the outside. 

An old-fashioned country barn grew from the inside out. The 
farmer wanted a room to stow away hay in, and so he planned the 
inside just as he wanted to have it to suit his purpose — made a bay 
long enough, wide enough, and high enough, ete. and then let the 
outside look as it might — an endogenous growth. 

Our finest country cottages of to-day grow from the outside in: 
the architect thinks how the cottage will look to people outside: an 
exogenous growth. 

Cleaving off their steeples and front ends clear to the ground, 
Park Street Church and the Old South exhibit the old country barn 
architecture: they are wood-and-brick shells put over the extremely 
important inside. Later churches in Boston have an outside beauty 
as well as an inside beauty. 

Grecian temples were especially beautiful outside. Solomon’s 
Temple grew from the inside, and its outside form was accidental ; 
it might have happened to be beautiful, and it might have happened 
to be ugly. The restorer had nothing to do with either its inside or 
its outside looks. His duty was to have no theory about either the 
form or appearance of this or any other Holy House: he was bound 
by oath of fidelity to truth to draw as he was ordered by the descrip- 
tion according to his understanding of it after years of study. A 
restorer of lost forms, like any other scientific man, has no right to 
have an opinion, a notion, a view, or to be ingenious: he must get at 


the best results he can, and then give them just as they are — beau- 
tiful or ugly, pleasing or not. 

But is the front end of the temple, as restored, ugly? We must 
not judge a piece of a thing, cut out and off, and looked at alone. 
Turn to Plate H, the first in “ The Holy Houses, or Solomon’s Temple,” 
and put any other form you see in place of the Central House and see 
if your form will look better than the one there given. First, the 
flat-roofed house is in a whole country of flat-roofed houses: a Gre- 
cian roof would not do there, however beautiful in itself. Second, 
that house is in the midst of a great system of forms that are in har- 
mony. ‘The Outer Court with its three gates forms the lowest mem- 
ber of the system: a low, wide-spread plateau, nine hundred feet 
square. The Inner Court with its three gates forms the middle and 
higher member: a wide-spread, low plateau, six hundred feet square. 
The Central House with its two groups of priests’ houses, the sea, 
and altar, form the uppermost member occupying a surface three 
hundred feet square. That is, the vast group or system of struc- 
tures as a whole grew narrower and narrower, or smaller and smaller 
upwards in three stories. In details, every one of the six gates grew 
narrower and narrower inward, or towards the Central House, in 
three portions — not in vertical height only, but especially in ground 
plan. Next, the altar grew smaller and smaller upwards in three 
stories, and every one of the thirty little buildings, on the right and 
left of the Central House, grew smaller upwards in three stories. 

Thus far all the forms described grew smaller and smaller upwards 
in three stories, or smaller and smaller inwards. 

Does not this system need some balance, some exception? The 
central house is very much the largest single form: in fact, just ex- 


| actly large enough to balance all the small forms on both courts; 


and it grows larger and larger upwards in bolder and bolder outjuts. 
No other form will fit in here, and hence it demands acceptance. 

That the Temple grew from within is a fact easily proved. We 
first notice that in the Kings (Chapt. vr.) description every meas- 
ure is an inside one; all outside measures are in Ezekiel, with many 
inside ones. 

But the history of the temple-forms in the Central House is this : 
The amount of text in the commandments given on Mount Sinai 
required two stone slabs, each two cubits by one. ‘These required a 
chest two and a half by one and a half. A room, the Holy of Holies, 
was made to receive this chest or ark. In front of this room was a 
second, and a court surrounded the little house (tabernacle) that had 
these two rooms in it. The temple followed the tabernacle and gave 
rise to the ground-floor room of the temple, seen best in Plate G’ 
(G prime). The Galleries of Arms of David’s wars were added 
around two sides and the west end. These galleries were so formed 
as to receive the arms; one high wall was cut up into many low 
walls, as best seen in Plate G (not G prime) : and it is these galleries, 
produced by inside needs, that give the flat face of Plate G2 

The front porch was added as a fan, or sun and storm shade over 
the three doors and the winding stairs. Almost nobody could go 
into the temple; and this porch was enough. According to the 
Septuagint a great tapestry veil filled all the space between Jachin 
and Boaz, as seen in Plate M. Ezekiel tells us also that the very 
place in which this veil hung was called the TENT (not “ tabernacle ” 
of our English Bibles); and a cloth veil would warrant the term 
“tent.” Thus a shallow porch (sixteen and one-half feet deep) 
would be deep enough, being closed against storm by the tapestry. 

The front porch of the Capitol needed to be larger, because the 
royal court must enter thereby; and it was nearly six times as large 
as the front porch of the temple (Plate G9). 

AUTHOR OF THE “ Holy Houses, or Solomon’s Temple.” 


(3 


Tre Evecrric Ligut in Licur-nouses. — The recent experiments 
at the South Foreland on light-house illumination by means of elec- 
tricity, give particular interest at this time to the following considera- 
tions on the subject by H. Lucas, delivered to the French Academy of 
Sciences. In the French light-houses lit by the voltaic arc, such as 
those of Dunkirk, Calais, Griz-nez and others, four horse-power engines 
are employed to produce a light of 450 becs carcel. The current is 
55 amperes, the resistance of the arc 0.43 ohms, and the difference of 
potential between the carbon-points is 23.65 volts. It follows that, of 


GLOSSARY OF SYMBOLS.—The following letters, 


in all cases, will be found to express the same mean- | of long pillars. 


ing, unless distinctly otherwise stated, viz.: — o = the centre. 

a@ = area, in square inches, Pp 

b = breadth, in inches. | port) of beams, in pounds, 
c =constant for ultimate resistance to compression, | q 


in pounds, per square inch, 


= the amount of the right-hand re-action (or sup- | 
port) of beams, in pounus. 


n = constant in Rankine’s formula for compression | 4 = 3.14159, or, say, 3.1-7 signifies the ratio of the cir- 


| cumference and diameter of a circle. 


If there are more than one of'each kind, the second, 


=the amount of the left-hand re-action (or sup-| third, ete., are indicated with the Roman numerals, 


| a8, for instance, a, a, du, din, ete., or b. by, bu, bin, ete. 
In taking moments, or bending moments, strains, 
stresses, etc., to signify at what point they are taken, 


dad = depth, in inches. r = moment of resistance, in inches. | the letter signifying that point is added, as, for in- 
e€ =constant for modulus of elasticity, in pounds-|s = strain,in pounds. : . | Stance; — 
inch, that is, pounds per square inch. ¢ =constant for u/timate resistance fo tension, iD | m — moment or bending moment at centre. 
=/factor-of-safety. pounds, per square inch. | ma = as point A. 
g =constant for ultimate resistance to shearing, per |% = uniform load, in pounds. | mp = “6 « “ point B. 
square inch, across the grain. | v = stress, in pounds. | Mx = bad se 6s point X. 
g9 = constant for ultimate resistance to shearing, per | wv load at centre,in pounds. | 8 = strain at centre. 
square inch, lengthwise of the grain. 2, y and z signify wnknown quantities, either in pounds | s, ~ “point B 
h = height, in inches. or inches. | 8x = ‘© “point X. 
i = moment of inertia, in inches. 16 = total deflection, in inches. |v = stress at centre. 
k = ultimate eae of rupture, in pounds, per | p®? = square of the radius of gyration, in inches. vy = ‘© point 3 
square inch. | vx = oint X, 
length, y = diameter, in inches. 
m = moment or bending moment, in pounds-inch. | ry = radius, in inches. wa = ‘© point A, 
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the four horse-power absorbed, only 1.76 are utilized in the arc, the 
rest being taken up in belting and the machinery. The voltaic arc 
presents two advantages over mineral-oil lamps for light-house purposes, 
namely, greater power of penetrating the atmosphere, and less cost per 
unit of light; but, in the opinion of M. Lucas, the flickering of the arc 
is a drawback, and it is due rather to the movement of the bluish light 
of the arc round the glowing points, than to the changes in length. He 
therefore suggests what, by the way, has been suggested befcre in this 
country, that a purely-incandescent light should be used. The condi- 
tions which this light should fulfil are: (1) The focus of light ought 
to present the form of a surface of revolution having a vertical axis, 
so that the light be equally distributed in all azimuths. (2) The use 
of quantity-current, of low electro-motive force. (3) The incandes- 
cent-wick, or electropyre, should be of carbon, because it can withstand 


very high temperatures. From an investigation which he has made, | 


M. Lucas finds that 400 becs carcel can be obtained with a current of 
170 ampéres and a resistance of 0.04 ohms of incandescent-carbon; or, 
in other words, with an electro-motive force of 7 volts and 1200 watts 
of energy. Under these conditions the unit of light does not require 
for the incandescent-wick more mechanical power than the voltaic-arc 
used now in French light-houses. The temperature of the carbon is 
estimated at 4000° Centigrade. It is known that a smoke of carbon, 
deposited on the glass of incandescent-lamps, in time cuts off the light 
of the filament; and M. Lucas attributes this to the oxygen in the bulb, 
the rapidity of the deposition being in proportion to the pressure of 
the gas inside. The oxygen combines with carbon near the junction of 
the latter with the metal electrodes, and the carbonic-oxide formed is 
dissociated at the hotter parts of the carbon, leaving the carbon- 
particle free to deposit on the glass. M. Lucas comes to the conclusion 
that, in order to secure a high vacuum, the gases emitted by the solids 
in the lamp should be absorbed by an absorbent within the bulb. 
Otherwise it will not be easy to prevent the deposition of carbon-dust 
on the interior of the glass-envelope. — Engineering. 


RecraiminG Lanps 1x Fioripa.— The Disston Land and Improve- 
ment Company is doing some marvellous work in Florida, in redeem- 
ing thousands of acres of land which are now under water. Already 
immense tracts have been thus made available, and it has been 
demonstrated that there is no better land in the State than that 
thus reclaimed. The company operates under a law of the State 
which allows it one-half of the land rendered available, and expects 
to reap a rich harvest before it finishes the improvements contemplated. 
The South Florida Railroad, from Sanford to Tampa, crosses the 
State on a dividing-ridge, and from this ridge, looking south, there is a 
continual, but gradual depression in the land to the southern extremity 
of the State. The land to the south of this ridge is different from 
that on its north, in that it is not at all undulating, but spreads out in 
a vast plain, gradually inclined toward the north. The Disston Com- 
pany is utilizing this work of nature. Lake Kissimmee is in the 
midst of a series of lakes, and its northern point just touches the 
South Florida Railroad at Kissimmee City. This lake is a very long 
and narrow one, reaching toward Lake Okeechobee, with which it has 
been connected by canalling the intervening series of lakes. The 
lakes around Kissimmee have been cennected to it by canals, 
giving a continual outlet to Okeechobee. Thus the areas of 
these lakes are lessened by the immense flow which finds its way 
to Okeechobee, and from thence to the Gulf on one side, and to 
the Atlantic on the other, canals reaching from the immense lake 
to these two great bodies of water on each side. By this canalling 
process the level of Lake Kissimmee has been lowered six feet, and 
that of the lakes surrounding it proportionately. In this manner the 
Disston Company proposes to reclaim thousands of acres of land, one- 
half of which will go to the State, and the other half to the company. 
The land which is thus made useful is not only that immediately sur- 
rounding these lakes, but extends in many places over miles of swampy 
bottoms. Since these lakes have been connected it is now an easy 
matter to start by boat in Lake Kissimmee, in the centre of lower 
Florida, and proceed by water through Lake Okeechobee to either the 
Atlantic or the Gulf. It is said that Georgia’s great swamp, the Okefe- 
nokee, can be as easily reclaimed. ‘This immense morass, forming a 
distinct basin much lower than the surrounding country, is, at its lowest 
point, within but a few miles of the St. Mary’s River, the level of 
which is below that of the swamp. These two, connected by canal, 
the great Okefeenokee is drained, and a magnificent area of land is 
ready for the plough. It is only a question of time. — Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution. 


Tue West Front or Mitan Carneprav. — An international compe- 
tition is advertised in the Italian papers for a design for a new west 
front to the cathedral at Milan. No fewer than fifteen premiums are 
offered, of a total value of £3000. The designs will be adjudicated 
upon by a jury of architects of different nationalities. 


THERE is no good reason for indulging in pessimistic views on account of 
the unfavorable developments of the past week or two. Some business 
which ought to have been transacted is withheld; a few million dollars’ 
worth of orders covering material of all kinds, which should have been 
placed, have not been placed; transactions which might foot to a few 
million dollars in real estate, have not been terminated, simply because of 
the spirit of indifference which has been permitted to creep into business 
channels. The fundamental conditions are as favorable and as promising 
as they have been at any time during the past six months. The labor 
question is the only really unsettling question in business; it is, of course, 
possible for the labor strikes to assume an aggravated form, and involve 
interests which have thus far escaped and lay the foundation for mischief, 
which so far has been avoided. The laborers everywhere are anxious to 
resume work, and if Bradstreet’s estimate of the number idle is correct, 


the matter is a very trifling one. The Southwestern strike will not be per- 


mitted to cross the Mississippi River, if labor leaders and railway managers 
can prevent it. At present writing, the bituminous miners’ strike is likely 
to continue and extend to fields not now affected. This strike properly 
understood, however, is simply an effort to restore wages to what they 
were, and to exact a fulfilment of promises given by employers as a consid- 
eration for the acceptance of lower wages a year or eighteen months ago. 
Labor troubles elsewhere are quieting down. At no time for years has 
there been so little disemployment. At no time since 1882 has there been 
as much business in hand and in sight. The underlying facts and condi- 
tions and tendencies when shorn of all their poetry prove that a heavy vol- 
ume of business is crowding upon our various markets. A summary of the 
real estate transfers in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
Chicago shows that the same activity prevails and that real estate is holding 
its own without difficulty. Building operations are being entered upon with 
something but little short of enthusiasm, if that term is admissible. Within 
a week or ten days considerable manufacturing has been projected. A 
great deal of it is in smaller towns. There seems to be an inclination 
among a great many of the smaller manufacturing concerns springing up to 
avoid the larger cities, possibly because of the stricter labor control exer- 
cised in them and partly because of high taxation. Whatever the reason 
may be, the smaller towns are preferred because of the equal facilities 
afforded for transportation. The railroad companies are making traftic rates 
designed to stimulate the development of manufacturing in small towns. 
During the past few days a large number of public buildings, banks, edu- 
cational institutions, places of amusement, and large stores have been pro- 
jected. The interior of Pennsylvania seems to be animated with the genu- 
ine building fever. In Reading, Pottsville, York and Lancaster, there is 
particular activity. The advantages afforded by cheap coal and lumber and 
cheap labor are being appreciated. It is unnecessary to select a particular 
locality in order to find evidences of industrial thrift or building activity. 
It is more difficult to find evidences of inactivity. The iron trade, which 
may be taken as a fair barometer of trade conditions generally, is, in spite 
of several drawbacks, in an improving condition. This is due in part to the 
fact that it has been and is nearly absolutely free from labor agitations. 
In Eastern Pennsylvania, mills and furnaces are oversold for months. One 
or two exceptions should be noted, namely, bar-iron and plate-iron, These 
exceptions are due in part to the steady inroads of steel of various makes, 
which are destined to supplant numerous kinds of iron. In Western Penn- 
sylvania there is more vigor in the iron trade; a large amount of business 
has been transacted within a week; a new $1,000,000 mill is being erected 
there, and our special] information is to the effect that the enterprises con- 
templating removal to that city and vicinity will increase the value of the 
manufacturing plant some $20,000,000 within the next six or eight months, 
provided the contemplated projects are carried out. The entire natural-gas 
belt is being visited and investigated by manufacturing interests. The coal 
syndicate made a combination to extend one year and advanced prices. 
Stronger prices are probable in several branches of the iron trade. The 
same favorable conditions exist in the more Western markets, but there is 
nothing to alarm consumers of iron and steel, as to the probability of much 
higher prices. Our latest advices from Michigan lumber centres and from 
Savannah, Pensacola, and one or two other lumber-shipping points in the 
South confirm the views heretofore expressed, as to abundant supplies and 
steady prices. The consumption of yellow pine is steadily increasing, and 
it is being applied to a greater variety of special uses. A large amount of 
business has been done in all Atlantic cities from Boston to Baltimore for 
spring and summer deliveries, and large shipments are now on their way 
to fill urgent orders. Three or four extensive yellow pine purchases have 
been about consummated in Florida and Georgia. The low freight-rates 
from the Pacific coast has created an exceptionally active demand for Cali- 
fornia redwood. Methods of manufacturing lumber upon the Pacific coast 
have recently been improved, and the lumber interests there are earnestly 


| seeking an Eastern outlet. Builders have not been called upon to pay 
| higher prices this year than last throughout the New England and Middle 


States; dealers are more anxious to do a large business than to exact the 
highest possible prices. White pine is abundant and is held ata slightly 
higher figures in the West, but thus far, when the lumber comes East it 
finds its way into dealers’ yards, at about old figures; this is due perhaps to 
the liberal supplies in nearly all the yards, both in tide-water cities and in 
lake ports within easy reach, An estimate of the log cut upon the upper 
Mississippi to be sawed in the mills north of Minneapolis has been recently 
put at 335,000,000 feet. The estimated shortage for Minneapolis mills was 
put at 27,000,000 feet. Western dealers endeavor to argue that higher lum- 
ber prices are inevitable, but in the case of yellow pine no such claims are 
made, while in the case of hemlock, shipments are virtually in the hands of 
railroad companies who have damaged that lumber very seriously by dis- 
criminating rates. Hard wobdds of all kinds are showing some signs of 


| scarcity, especially for dry lumber. The old districts are unable to render 


any assistance to the markets, and new territory is being brought within 
reach of market by railway construction and by the erection of saw-inills. 
The sash, door and blind factories are generally low in stocks in the East. 
Western factories have nearly all the work they can handle. The uncer- 
tainty as to the cost of labor, and to some extent as to the cost of material 
has checked what would otherwise have by this time developed itself into 
quite a bitter competition; as it is, building material of all kinds and man- 
ufacturers’ supplies are being held at firm prices. There is a probability 
of development of some interesting competition between these interests in 
the event of the settlement of labor disturbances favorably to employers; 
at present nails are held at 2.40 to 2.50; merchant bar at one and one-half 
to two cents per pound; plate-iron at two cents; sheet-iron at three and one- 
half to four; tin-plate is without fluctuation; lath and shingles are held 
very firmly, but more abundant supplies will likely weaken prices within 
thirty days. In cements, paints, oils, etc., no change has taken place. 
Manufacturers are busy, and stock will be abundant; window-glass is 
likely to improve somewhat in price if the statements are correct as to the 
Belgian supplies. The American factories will run full time to the end of 
the season. 


Museum oF Antiquities at ATHENS.— All the scattered antiqui- 
ties of Athens will be brought together in the Central Museum, with 
the exception of statues and reliefs that belong to the Acropolis. 
The latter will remain in their special museum. All inscriptions go 
tothe Central Museum. The latter is to be arranged historically, and 
the gaps made by antiquities which have left Greece and been pre- 
served elsewhere will be filled by plaster-casts. The Acropolis and 
Central Museum will be free to the public on Saturdays and Sundays; 
on other days one france will be charged. Drawings of objects may be 
taken, but squeezes and photographs are a Government monopoly, 
which will be sold or permitted to be taken as special favors. — New 
York Times. 
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Solid White Crockery Wash-tubs, manufactured un- 
der Morahan’s patent. The only ones ever made in 
the world. Do not,buy imitations until you see the 
qe. Morahan’s Patent stamped on every tub. 

yashboard and soap-cup moulded in every set. 

Will outlast any house. Call and see them 
or send for price-list. 
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312 Pearl Street, New York. 


MACLAY & DAVIES, 


City Surveyors and Civil Engineers, 


120 and 697 BROADWAY, 
(P. O. Address, Lock Box 110, Equitable Building.) 
NEW YORK. 


Specialty : City Surveying and Building Construction. 


“WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — In a Western city, an experi- 
enced draughtsman. Address, stating qualifica- 

tions and salary required, G. O. L., American. Archi- 

tect. 536 


WANTED. 


ARTNERSHIP. — Architect of extensive expe- 
rience, clever designer, who has done work of his 
own and has good pee ge desires to join a well- 
established firm in New York; some capital available; 
age, thirty-three. Highest references; only parties of 
standing and meaning business need reply to A. B. C. 
Boston, office of American Architect. tf 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


Printed of any patents here mentioned 
gether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
x the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
‘wenty-jive cents.] 


_338,249, CHIMNEY-TopP. —Chas, W. Carll, Camden, 

338,253. CARPENTERS’ AND PAINTERS’ SCAFFOLD, 
—Henry Deck, Swanton, O. 

338,295. PNEUMATIC WATER-ELEVATOR. — Julius 
G. Pohle and David Hill, Georgetown, Col. 
VENTILATOR.— Walter Sayers, Chicago, 

l. 
338,318. REAMER. — Hosea R. Tillison, Boston, 
Mass. 

338,319. BURGLAR-ALARM. — A. Clarke Tonner, 
Canton, O. 

338,326. Pipe-WReENCH. — Hervey M. Wilson, Ful- 
lerton, Neb. 

338,334. DEVICE FOR BINDING TOGETHER LuUM- 
BER.—Jas. T. Barber, Hannibal, Mo. 

338,337. SASH-FASTENING DEVICE.—Chas. M. Bur- 
gess, New Britain, Conn. 

338,353. Faucet. — David Morris and Theodore 
Morris, San Francisco, Cal. 

338,388. BURGLAR-ALARM. — Jas. E. Church, Min- 


neapolis, Minn. 
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Sand Papers. 


Cottage Sheathing. 
Quaker Sheathing. 


Gray and Red Rosin-Sized Sheathings. | Westphalia Sheathing. 

Re d Rope “ Water Proof” Sheathings. Sackett’s Sheathings. 
Asbestos Sheathing. 
Deadening and Carpet Felts, 

No-Noise Felt. 

Rosin-Sized Plaster Board. 

Tarred Handy Roofing Felts, 1-2-3 ply. 


No. 1 and No, 3 Carbonized Building and Pack. 
ing Felts. 


Manilla Drawing Paper for Architects 


and others. 


WRAPPING PAPER, &c., &c. 


ta Architects and others can always receive the latest in- 
formation on Covering Materials by addressing us. 


338,404. HAmMER. — George F. Hall, Long Branch 
Village, N. J. 

338,419. WkrENCH.—Friedrich Kruegermann, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

338,427. DEVICE FOR WITHDRAWING THE PIPES 
FROM DRIVEN WELLS. — James Mericle, Patchogue, 


338,433. FASTENER.—Chas. R. Nel- 
son, New York, N. Y. 

338,440. LUMBE&R-DRIER.—Perley B. Raymond, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

338,444. COMBINED SQUARE, MITER AND CIRCLE- 
SCRIBER.—William F. Seargeant, Marshall, Mo. 

338,465. MANUFACTURE OF TILES. — John Bayer 
and Emil Puchta, Washington, Mo. 

338,473. Rorary VENTILATOR. —Edwin F. Briggs, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

338,474. Winpow-Sasu.—Patrick J. Brosnan, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

338,480. APPARATUS FOR USE LN Dry OuT-HOUSES. 
—Thos. W. Carrico, San Antonio, Tex. 

338,490. BRICK, CONCRETE BLOCK, ETC.—Hugh C. 
Cowan, Oxford, O. 

338,509. CONSTRUCTION OF WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
—Chas. C. Gilman, Eldora, lowa. 

338,510. FIRE-PROOF FLOOR.—Chas. C. Gilman, El- 
dora, lowa. 

338,512. FirRE-PROOF Post AND COLUMN. — Chas. 
C. Gilman, Eldora, Iowa. 

338,513. FIRE-PROOF FLOOR AND CEILING.—Chas. 
C. Gilman, Eldora, lowa. 

338,515. Roor.—Chas. C. Gilman, Eldora, lowa. 

338,516. FLOOR-ARcH. — Chas. C. Gilman, Eldora, 
Towa. 

338,514. OuTER WALL OF BUILDINGS. — Chas. C. 
Gilman, Eldora, lowa. 

338,517. CONSTRUCTION OF FIRE - PROOF FLOORS 
AND CEILINGsS.—Chas. C. Gilman, Eldora, lowa. 

338,534. SASH-FASTENER. — Frederick D. Living- 
stone, Springfield, Mass. 

338,540. McArthur, 
Mount Morris, N, Y. 

338,544. COMPOSITION FOR REMOVING PAINT. — 
George W. Moore, Ercildoun, Pa. 

338,548. SAsH-FAsTENER.—John F, Porter, Mount 
Washington, Ky. 7 

338,570. BENCH-PLANE. — Justus A. Traut, New 
Britain, Conn. 

338,599. EXPANSION-JOINT FOR PipEs.—Samuel T. 
Hughes, Cannonsburg, Pa. 

338,640. Door-Bour.—Simon A. Kintner, Ney, O. 

338,670. BOILER FoR STEAM-HEATERS,—Jonathan 
Johnson, Lowell, Mass. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News- 


Alterations. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Alteration to frame dwell., Broad 
St.; owner, G. Manchester; builder, J. F. Arnold. 
Frame addition to store; owner, Wm. Wilkinson; 
architects, Stone, Carpenter & Wilson. 
Frame addition, 6 Mechanics Ave.; owner, Ellen 
McAllen; built by day work. . 

Rep Bank, N. J.—The store of Messrs. Adlem & 
Cole is to be remodelled, and an entirely new front 
of mahogany built, from plans of Mr. Henry F. Kil- 
burn, of New York. 


Apartment-Houses. 


New York, N.Y.—Zighth Ave., n wcor. One Hundred 
and Twenty-ninth St., five-st’y brick flat, flat tin 
roof; cost, $20,000; owner, Henry Gerken, 1454 Third 
Ave.; arehitect, John Brandt, 1491 Third Ave. 

One Hundred and Thirteenth St., 8 8, com, 45/ e 
Madison Ave., 4 five-st’y brick flats, flat tin roof; 
cost, $80,000; owner, John S. Scott, 47 East One 
Hundred and Twelfth St.; architect, John C. 
Burne, 1521 Third Ave. 

Ninth Ave., w 8, 25’ n Ninety-eighth St., 3 five-st’y 
brick flats, flat tin roof; cost, $66,000; owner, Jobn 
H. Haaren, 338 Greenwich St.; architect, John C. 
Burne, 1531 Third Ave. 

Ninth Ave., ws, 100/n Ninety-eighth St., five-st’y 
brick flat, flat tin roof; cost, $23,500; owner, John 
W. Haaren, 338 Greenwich St.; architect, John C. 
Burne, 1531 Third Ave. 

East Sixty-first St., Nos. 342-344, 2 five-st’y brick 
flats, flat tin roof; cost, $33,000; owner, William 
Dettmar, 2087 Second Ave.; architect, Julius Kast- 
ner, 744 Broadway. 

West Forty-eighth St., No. 342, five-st’y brick flat, 
flat tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner, Alexander Cadoo, 
415 West Forty-eighth St.; architect, John Miller, 
335 Broadway. 

Ninety-eighth St., n w cor. Ninth Ave., Ninety- 
ninth St.,8 w cor. Ninth Ave., 2 five-st’y fiats, flat 
tin roofs; cost, $52,000; owner, John W. Haaren, 338 
Greenwich St.; architect, John C. Burne, 1531 Third 


Ave. 

Madison St., No. 400, five-st’y brick flats, flat tin 
roof; cost, $20,000; owner, Patrick McManus, 110 
East Ninetieth St., architect, John C. Burne, 1531 
Third Ave. 

Morton St., Nos. 9 and 11, 2 five-st’y brick flats, 
flat tin roofs; cost, $40,000; owners, Henry M. Tos- 
tivin, 204 East Fifteenth St.; John I. Roberts, 185 
West One Hundred and Twenty-ninth St., and Geo. 
Orr, 2020 Third Ave. 

Seventy-seventh St., n 8, 80’ w Second Ave., 2 five- 
st’y brick flats, flat tin roofs; cost, $36,000; owner, 


SECTIONAL BOILERS, 


COMBINATION STEAM & HOT-AIR 


ALL PARTS HEAVY AND DURABLE. 


The substantial character of its construction, its 
power and simplicity of management, together with 
the fact that by the addition of sections the apparatus 
may be increased in power oradapted to buildings of 
any size, are features which especially commend it. 


ALSO ALE SIZES. 


Wrought-Iron Tubular Boilers, 


IMPERIAL FURNACE. 


BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 


A Series 6 sizes. B Series 3 sizes. C Series 2 sizes, 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR 


Heating, Ventilating and Cooking. 


Correspondence solicited from 
Architects, Builders and Owners, 


The Raymond Co, 


76 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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F. R. Frech, Staten Island; architect, Henry Haal, 
338 East Seventy-eighth St. 

One Hundred and Sixth St., 8 8, 225’ e Ninth Ave., 
2 five-st’y brick flats, flat tin roofs; cost, $40,000; 
owner, Ellen Powers, 522 West One Hundred and 
Fifth St.; architect, M. V. B. Ferdon, 16 Morton St. 

Sixth Ave., un w cor. One Hundred and Thirty-first 
St., five-st’y brick flat, flat tin roof; cost, $25,000; 
owners, Lynch & Bierhaff, 270 West One Hundred 
and Twenty-seventh St.; architect, Theo. E. Thom- 
son, n e cor. Eighth Ave. and One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth St. 

Tenth Ave., ws, 50/8 Seventy-fifth St., 2 five-st’y 
brick flats, flat tin roofs; cost, $40,000; owners, 
Lowen & Halliday, 514 West Sixtieth St.; archi- 
tects, Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broadway. 

West One Hundred and Twenty-third St., No. 251, 
five-st'y brick flat, flat tin roof; cost, $17,000; owner, 
Catharine Lowe, 251 West One Hundred and Twen- 
; St.; architect, Fred R. Usher, 2294 Eighth 

ve. 


Factories. 


New York, N. Y.— Mr. Henry Iden will build a fac- 
tory at Nos. 541-547 Pearl St. 

Messrs. A. L. Fauchere & Co., will erect a five- 
st’y factory, 98’ front, ws Eleventh Ave., between 
Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth Sts., from plans of 
Messrs. Kimball & Ihnen. 

Mr. Bart. Walther will build a two-st’y office and 
store-building, 25’ x 70/,ss One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-fifth St., bet. Second and Third Aves. 

Clinton St., No. 66, three-st’y brick factory, flat 
tin roof; cost, $8,000; owner, Charles Smith, 190 
Stanton St.; architect, William Graul, 215 Bowery. 

Fifty-third St., ns, 4!’ e Second Ave., six-st’y 
brick factory, flat tin roof; cost, $30,000; owner, 
Adolph Kerbs, cor. Fifty-fourth St. and Second 
Ave.; architects, D, & J. Jardine, 1262 Broadway. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. — Frame manufactory, 89 Aborn 


St.; cost, $4,000; owners, R. I. Braid Machine Co.; 
builders, Ide Bros. 


Houses. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.— W. P. Clotworthy, 4 three-st’y 


back building, ws Stricken St., s Pressman St. 

J.C. Griffin, 19 two-st’y back buildings, s s Wil- 
kens Ave., bet. Monroe and Payson Sts. 

John Ward, three-st’y back building, s s Chase 
St., e Valley St. 

The Woman’s Hospital of the State of Maryland, 
three-st’y back building, ws John St., n Townsend 
St. 

S. P. Morton, three-st’y back building, ss Pierce 
St., bet. Pine and Pear! Sts. 

Jas. Millar, Jr., three-st’y back building, e s Car- 
oline St., bet. Preston and Hoffman Sts. 

Geo. C. Hershman, 7 two-st’y back building, s s 
Jefferson St., bet. Madeira Alley and Patterson 
Park Ave. 

P. Dougherty, ry | back building, s s War- 
ren St., bet. Henry St. and the water. 

Louis Knoche, 3 two-st’y back buildings, n 8 
Granby St., w Cent@al Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. —R. G. Berglund, 9 two-st’y 


brick veneer dwells., 3029-45 Seventeenth Ave. s; 
cost, $10,800. 

R. G. Berglund, 6 two-st’y brick veneer dwells., 
3030-40 Eighteenth Ave. 8; cost $7,200. 

A. Olson, double two-st’y brick veneer dwell., 
2400-2 Tenth Ave. 8; cost, $7,500, 

O’Connor & Brooks, two-st’y wood dwell., 2739 s; 
Dufont Ave.; cost, $4,000, 

P. Sanden, two-st’y wood dwell., 917 Fifteenth 
Ave. 8; cost, $3,000. 

J.O. Lee. two st’y wood dwell., 2424 Tenth Ave. 
8; cost, $3,500, 

C. F. Bremer, two-st’y wood dwell., 2917 Sixty- 
first Ave. 8; cost, $3,300. 

E. Siskron, two-st’y wood dwell., 1908 Pleasant 
Ave.; 33,500. 
. M. Riner, two-st’y wood dwell., 2522 Portland 
Ave.; cost, $3,500. 

Wm. H. Purdy, two-st’y dwell., 1029 First Ave. 
8; cost, $4,500. 

J. Lyons, three-st’y brick boarding-house, 25 East 
Main St.; cost, $6,500. 

Hugh Longstaff, 5 two-st’y wood tenements, 
2171 Third Ave. n; cost, $3,000. 


New York, N. Y.—Morris Ave., w 8, 50's One Hund- 


red and Sixty-second St., two-st’y and basement 
dwell., flat tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, Charles 
Schaufelberger, 726 Third Ave.; architect, Adolph 
Pfeiffer, 891 North Third Ave. 

Eagle Ave., w 8, 326’s West Chester Ave., three- 
st’y brick and frame dwell., flat tin roof; cost, $3,000; 
owner A. E. Ferguesson, 140 East Twenty-eighth 
St.; architect, J. Anderson, 718 East One Hundred 
and Fourty-fourth St. 

West Fifty-first St., No. 227, four-st’y brick dwell., 
tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, Mrs. Letetia Striker, 
229 West Fifty-first St.; architect, John H. Duncan, 
237 Broadway. 


SoutH Kin@man, Kans.—Hon. F. E. Gillett will build 


a $5,000 house near the site of his present home. 
Labor. 


Boston, MAss.—The following articles of agreement 


between the master roofers and the Roofers’ Assem- 
bly, Knights of Labor, 4889, signed by most of the 
master roofers in this city, will go into effect April 
1, in the shops of the signers: — 

ARTICLE 1,—SEcrT. 1. No firm shall discriminate, 
in hiring or discharging employés, for or against the 
Roofers’ Assembly, Knights of Labor; nor shall the 
Roofers’ Assembly or their representatives demand 
that such discrimination be made. 

SEcrT. 2. It is agreed that in all cases the firm be 
its own judge of the competency of the workmen in 
its employ. 

Sect. 3. No person shall be hired to displace an- 
other at less than the regular rates as hereby agreed 
u 

Geer. 4. A day’s work shall consist of 10 hours, 
except Saturday, when 8 hours shall constitute a 
day’s work, the workmen to stop work Saturday at 
4 o’clock, P. M., and to be paid punctually at that 
hour; no reduction to be made in wages on account 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Tue Hon, George H. Monroe (“'Templeton,” of the Hart- 
ford Courant), says: “I know nothing in literature more abso- 
‘jutely faithful than is her portrayal. She imbues it all with 
such a delicious humor, too!” 


Building says, of “The State Capitol at Hartford, Conn.” 
(Monographs of American Architecture, No. 2): ‘The book 
js one which should be on the library-table of every archi- 
tect. The publishers have evidently spared no effort to make 
the volume perfect in all respects.” 


Rev. SamueL Loncretiow has the gratification of know- 
ing that the four thousand copies of his brother’s life, com- 
posing the first edition, are all sold, and that of the special 
édition de luxe not a copy remains unsubscribed for, while the 
price has advanced from $12 to $20 at the retail book-shops. 


Mr. Howe ts says, in the Editor’s Study of the April 
Harper’s Magazine: “And again we say the book, as a 
whole, is very clever. . . . The temper of the book is roman- 
tic, but many of its phases are naturalistically studied; the 
women-figures are very well done; the men-figures are such as 
women draw, except always the handsome, boyish scamp- 
husband; he is a triumph.” This is said about ‘The Story of 
Margaret Kent,” of which the sixth thousand is now ready. 


Tue Japan Gazette, of Yokohama, gives an additional review 
of over two columns to Percival Lowell’s “‘Chosén: the Land 
of the Morning Calm,” saying: “Indeed, Mr. Lowell’s book 
isa great deal more than a mere narrative of residence in 
Korea. It goes to the bottom of the whole question of the 
three far-Eastern nations, China, Japan and Korea. . . . For- 
tunately for the subject, it has been taken in hand by one 
who had the verve of youth, allied with the curiosity of the 
scientist. These serve as torches, that light up with a pictur- 
esque beauty the cavernous recesses of the Hermit ‘ King- 
dom.’ ”’ 


Rose Terry Cooxe’s new book of New-England Stories, 
“The Sphinx’s Children,” is calling forth extended comment. 
Arlo Bates writes as follows, in the Boston Courier: “ A cor- 
respondent, signing herself X, writes to the Advertiser in an 
absurd panic, lest, ‘in honoring Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, we 
shall, as in Hawthorne’s case, wait until Old England tells 
New England what a genius she is neglecting.’ As it has for 
years been generally recognized and heartily acknowledged 


that Mrs. Cooke has written the best stories of New-England 
country-life ever published, the fear of ‘X’ seems somewhat 
needless. If ‘X’ kept better informed upon literary matters, 
she would be less alarmed for the reputation of the author she 
admires.” 


Tue New York Commercial Advertiser has this to say of 
Isaac Henderson’s new novel, “The Prelate”: “And the 
characters have the prime merit of being interesting, and that 
means worth writing about and reading about. The author 
has taken the revival of the ‘old Catholic’ movement, with 
its protest against the modern infallibility business and similar 
ventures as a leitmotiv, and in the efforts of the Jesuitical 
order to preserve its secrets and its power, he finds abundant 
material for very intricate and dramatic situations. These 
the writer handles with the skill of no novice. The topo- 
graphical elements are very properly handled; no book about 
Rome could well fail of some degree of the charm that always 
lies about the imperial city.” 


GreorGe Cary EGGueston, in the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, thus commends Mr. Howells’s latest book: 
“¢ Indian Summer,’ in that its characters are a more cultivated 
lot than those in ‘Silas Lapham,’ will, perhaps, find more 
friends, and those who have followed Mr. Howells’s career 
with any closeness, will think they detect a gain in the refine- 
ment of the artist’s touch. ‘There is less elaboration and 
emphasis to insure the grasping of a point. There is more reli- 
ance on the under-current, which seems to come, not by con- 
scious act of the author, but by the necessities of the situation 
he has created... . The person who cannot enjoy ‘ Indian 
Summer,’ and read it over and over, is a fit subject for tender 
treatment and gentle commiseration” 


Tue bright little Book-Notes, of Provideuce, thus describes 
Maturin M. Ballou’s “ Edge-Tools of Speech”: “It is a large 
collection of condensed expressions of thought on a great 
variety of subjects, by the most distinguished, or profound 
writers of all ages. It is arranged by subjects. Take the 
word Novel, by which we mean a fictitious story. This book 
gathers short, pithy expressions concerning it by Herschel, 
Goldsmith, Emerson, Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, Dryden, 
Carlyle, Sala, Beecher, Willmott, Hamerton, Fielding, Swift, 
Macaulay, Sterne, Masson, Balzac, George Curtis, and others. 
It is not within the range of possibility for any reader to have 
read all these writers. Even had he done so, how could he 
remember just where to turn to these authors to find their 
thoughts, and yet how convenient it is for a writer, or a 
speaker, to have quick access to them for illustrations. This 
book, for the uses for which it was made, is excellent.”’ 


sliding panel so as to close either 


To pull up with cord. 


Fire and Burglar Proof. 
of any other make. 


Wilson's Kolling Venetian Blind.|— 


A very DURABLE, HANDSOME and CONVENIENT piece of Window Fur- 
niture. It takes the place of the cumbersome folding shutters, saving the 
studding-out and boxing, and giving extra room. 


alf of window. Running in grooves, it 
1 does not shake or rattle, and is a protection against thieves. 
WILSON’S ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS, 


(See cut.) 


Wilson’s New Patent Double Edged 
ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS, 


Will outlast three or four sets 


“The Hartford” Folding Blind and Wilson’s Flexible Car Blinds. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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are increased the same as quarrymen over the old 

rates; carmen, $2.00 per day; dray tenders, $1.70 to 

$1.80; paving cutters, an advance of about 25 cents 

Can be fitted with lower per day. 

Stables. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Rutledge St., No. 98, 88, 200’ w 
Bedford Ave., two-st’y brick stable, tin roof; cost, 
$1,000; owner, J. Probst, Bedford Ave., Penn St.; 
architect, A. Herbert; builder, not selected. 

Boerum St., 8 8, 100’ w Lorimer St., two-st’y frame 
(brick-filled) stable and dwell., tin roof; cost, $1,080; 
owner, John H. Dammann, on premises; architects, 
Platte & Acker; builder, H. Tietien. 

Sumner Ave., @ 8, 70/ 2 n Halsey St., two-st’y 
brick stable; cost, $1,200; owner, Daniel Norris, 359 
Clifton Pl.; architect, J. D. Hall; builder, F. B. 
Norris. 

President St., 8 8, 171! e Fourth Ave., two-st’y 
brick stable; cost, $1,400; owner, architect and 
builder, Augustus Shuck, on premises. 


of the short days of winter, the pay for Saturday to 
be the same as the schedule calls for. 

Secr. 5. Pending the discussion of any dispute, 
there shall be no lockout, strike, stoppage or cessa- 
tion of work or business, on the part of employer on 
employés on account of said dispute. 

Sect. 6. If any dispute should arise between em- 
ay and employés, said dispute shall be settled 

y arbitration. 


NEw YORK, N. Y.—One Hundred and Eighth St., 8 8, 
328’ w Ninth Ave., two-st’y brick stable, flat tin 
roof; cost, $12,000; owners, Bernheimer & Schmid, 
cor. One Hundred and Seventh and Ninth Ave.; ar- 
chitects, Sederle & Co., 196 Broadway. 

Stores. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — J. Booth, three-st’y brick 
store and flat, 404-6 Plymouth ‘Ave.; cost, $12,000. 
Wm. Blakeman, two-st’y brick store and flat, 405- 
407 Plymouth Ave.; cost, $5,000. ; 
S. W. Ryan, three-st’y veneer store and flat, 1512 
Crystal Lake Ave.; cost, $3,500. 


ARTICLE 2.—SECcT. 1. It is agreed that the signers 
of these articles shall be placed on as low a scale of 
prices as any with whom the Roofers’ Assembly K. 
of L., shall treat. 

SEcr. 2. It is further agreed that the Roofers’ As- 
sembly, K. of L., shall, as far as possible, enforce a 
scale of prices not less than those hereinafter agreed 
upon in all o—- engaged in the slate, metal and 
composition roofing in Boston and vicinity. 

Sect. 3. The above articles of agreement, with 
price list of labor hereunto annexed, shall govern 
the relations of the firms — and accepting the 
same with the Roofers’ Assembly, Knights of La- 
bor, 4889, of Boston, until the first day of April, 1887. 
If the Assembly should want to change the prices 
and time of labor after the 1st of April, 1887, they 
shall give the master roofers three months’ notice 
before that time; and if the master roofers wish to 
make a change at that time, they shall give the 
Roofers’ Assembly three months’ notice before the 
above said time, meaning the Ist day of April, 1887. 


FRED. A, DEMOND, 

GEORGE F,. FULLER, 

TIMOTHY J. SHEEHAN, 

Committee. 
DANBURY, CONN.—AI]I but one of the builders in Dan- 
bury have signed an agreement that 59 hours’ shall 
be a week’s work for the carpenters, 10 hours on 
every day but Saturday, when there shall be 9. 
VINALHAVEN, Mr.—An Arbitration Committee from 

the Knights of Labor and the Bodwell Granite Co., 
have arranged a schedule of wages for the granite 
company’s employés, which goes into effect April 1. 
The company employs 400 men. The new scale of 
wages shows an increase of from 10 to 15 per cent 
over the present rates, and a reduction of hours of 
labor on Saturday from 10 to 8, without loss of pay. 
Under the new scale cutters are to receive not less 
than $2.75 per day; sharpeners, $2.60; teamsters, from 
$1.85 to $2.25; quarrymen, frony®§1.75 to $2.00; labor- 
ers, $1.65; boxers, $1.75; engineers and polishers, 


Weber Bros., two-st’'y double wood dwell., 607 
Marshall St., n e; cost, $3,500. 

New York, N. Y. — One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
St.,8 8, 355/e Third Ave., two-st’y brick store and 
office, flat gravel roof; cost, $5,000; owner, Bart 
Walther, 241 East One Hundred and Twenty-third 
St. 

West Twenty-fourth St., Nos. 109 and 111, two-st'y 
brick show-room, flat tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, 
James Barber, Englewood, N. J.; architect, James 
Stroud, 1267 Barclay St. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Frame store and dwell., s w cor. 
Arthur and Atwell Aves.; cost, $5,800; owner, G. A, 
Schultz; architect, S. B. Hopkins; builder, W. A. 
Childs. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Day, Johnson & Co., intend 
at some time, probably in the summer and possibly 
later, to build a first-class, four-st’y brick block on 
their large lot cor. North Main and Sargeant Sts., 
directly opposite the street railroad barn. 
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PHardware. 


Union Spring Hinges 
SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 


CANNOT BE Put ON WRONG. 


They work either way, ht of 
left. All sizes. Singl» or dou- 
ble acting. 

Por Wire Screens or Light Doora 
they have no equal. 

Send for Price List. 
M. W. ROBINSON. Sove Agen 
79 Chambers S&S)... New 


Farquhar’s Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. 


This new device is a per- 
fectly secure lock for the 
window which cannot pos- 
sibly be 


It allows the 
upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
— and lock- 

at any point 
ired. 


Do not fail to 
examine it be- 
fore purchasing 
any other kind. 


Lock applied. 
Por Sale by Hardware Dealers generally 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, po 


tion b 
Manufacturing Agents, spring ‘2, 
173 and 179 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


WHITE'S FLEXIBLE METALLIC FILLET, 


Used by;Architects and Builders, for glazing, 
weather stripping, wash-boards, etc. A close 


joint, wa- 

” ter, dust 

36” 4, insect and 
mouse 

proof, 


Sizes} tolinch. Circulars and Samples free. 
HOWARD WHITE, 44 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa 


BISSELL & CO., 


_PITTSBURGH, 


Plain w° Artistié Grates. 
PEERLESS 


Shaking and Dumping Grates a Specialty. Allshapes 
of Frames. Electro Bronze, Brass and Black. Send 
Sor Catalogue and other mformation, 


In writing please mention this Paper. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


WATERVILLE, ME.— Messrs. Webb & Webb have 
had the plans prepared for a business block, which 
they propose to erect this season. The material 
to be used will be of stone. The building will be 
three-st’y, devoted to stores, offices, and a hall for 
society purposes. 

Tenement-Houses. 

New York, N. Y.— On the cor. Hudson and Beach 
Sts., an improved tenement-house with stores be- 
low, 27’ x 130’ 6’, is to be built for the H. Carey Es- 
tate, from plans of Messrs Kimball & Ihnen. 

On n weor. Second Ave. and One Hundred and 
Second St., 7 five-st’y tenements with stores, 25/ 
fronts are to be built at a cost of $85,000 by Mr. Jas. 
C. Ferriber, from plans of Mr. Joan Brandt. 

At Nos. 168-174 Ludlow St., 3 five-st’y brick and 
stone tenements with stores, are to be built at a 
cost not yet estimated, by Mr. Geo. B. Christman, 
from plans of Mr. Wm. Graul. 

East Twenty-fourth St., No. 228, five-st’y brick 
tenement, flat tin roof; cost, $12,000; owners, Sonn 
Bros., 367 Washington St.; architect, M. C. Merritt, 
1267 Broadway. 

West Thirty-eighth St., No. 407, three-st’y brick 


‘Giant Metal 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & EGCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily ap 
plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to ~ architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 
n State House, Hartford ; Providence Cit all; yy Building, Chicago; J.C. Flood’s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel Building, New York; new State War and Navy Depart 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, D. C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings in 
all parts of the United States. 


The “CLIMAX” Rail for all Sliding Doors. 


. 1, showing the door gy with centre rail 
on 


level with floor. Fig. 2. Section of sheave, show- 
ing its position on rail. Fig. 3. Showing the door 
closed, with sheave in ition and centre rail de- 
speen. Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in 
the 


recess. 
We claim for this rail all of the following advan- 


t is level with the floor, offering no obstruction 
in walking, dancing, moving of furniture, etc. 
The door cannot get off the track, and runs light- 
ly, smoothly, and noiselessly. 

e house does not have to be built for the track, 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 


Full directions for laying them sent with each Track. 


Models sent on application. 


Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail Co. Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 
Address all 


Communications to GEO, F, TAYLOR, Business Manager, 134 Water St., New York, 
THE BURROWES PATENT, SLIDING, 


Wire Window Screens, 


And Improved Screen Doors, 


Are in use in thousands of houses in all parts of the United States, particularly in larger cities and towns. 

The Window Screens may be used inside or outside, slide to upper or lower sash, are held in place by 
steel springs, and may be instantly removed by pressing to one side. : 
We make twelve times as many screens as any other concern in the country, and the only screens 


suitsble for a good house. Prices are very reasonable, we pay the freight. 
Send for Circular, Price-List and Pamphlet. Pamph et contains testimonials from prominent archi- 
tects and citizens from nearly every state, ard cuts of twenty modern dwellings. Free by mail. Address 


E. T. BURROWES & CO., - Portland, Maine. 
““MORTON’S METAL” Pi 


(Registered Trade-mark, May Ist, 1883.) 


Cable and Champion Sash-Chains 


and Patented Attachments. 
The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST article in the market for suspending | 


W indow-Sashes. 


iii HAS GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH, 


me = Can be easily applied to any window, and gives SATISFACTION wherever used. 
Samples sent to any ARCHITECT free on application. Now in use 
in all the leading cities throughout the United States. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THOMAS MORTON, 
65 ELIZABETH ST., NEW YORK. 


‘NIVHD NOIdNVHD 


For a 
OF 250 LBs. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


C, Cook, 511 Ninth Ave.; architects, Thom & Wilson, 
1267 Broadway. 

Ninth Ave., w 8, 125’ n Ninety-eighth St., 2 five-| 
st’y brick tenements, flat tin roofs; cost, $44,000; | 
owner, John W. Haaren, 338 Greenwich St.; archi- | 
tect, John C. Burne, 1531 Third Ave. | 

Ninety-eighth St.,n 8, 75’ w Ninth Ave., Ninety- | 
Ninth St., 8 8, 75’ w Ninth Ave., 2 five-st’y tene- | 
ments, tin roofs; cost, $49,000; owner, John W. | 
Haaren, 338 Greenwich St.; architect, John C. 
Burne, 1531 Third Ave. 

Allen St., No. 115, tive-st’y brick tenement, flat | 
tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, Jacob Valentine, 124 
East Fifty-seventh St.; architects, Julius Boekell 
& Son, 54 Bond St. 

Eighth Ave., w 8, 24/11 n One Hundred and 
Twenty-ninth St., 3 five-st’y brick tenements, flat 
tin roofs; cost, $45,000; owner, Henry Gerken, 1454 
Third Ave.; architect, John Brandt, 1491 Third | 
Ave. | 

East Broadway, No. 29, five-st’y brick tenement, | 
flat tin roof; cost, $15,000; owner, Morris Alexan- | 
der, 97 East Broadway; architect, Frederick Ebe- | 
ling, 140 Second Ave. 

West Fifty-second St., No. 360, five-st’y brick ten- | 
ement, flat tin roof; cost, $9,000; owner, Mrs. Ann | 
Dick, 554 West Forty-eighth St.; architect, F. W. | 
Klemt, 209 East Seventy-fourth St. 

Fifty-fourth St.,s s, 80! e Ave. A., Fifty-fourth 
St.,n 8, 80/e Avenue A, five-st’y brick tenements, | 
flat tin roof; cost, $84,000; owner, Owen Donahue, | 
453 West Sixty-third St.; architect, D. J. Atwood, | 
335 Broadway. | 

East Sixteenth St., No. 533, four-st’y brick tene- 
ment, flat tin roof; cost, $6,000; owner, Patrick Kel- | 
ley, 522 East Sixteenth St.; architect, Fred. Jenth, | 
191 Forsyth St. 


tenement, flat tin roof; cost, $9,000; owner, Henry 


Eighth Ave., w 8, 24/ 11’ n One Hundred and | 


Twenty-ninth St., 3 five-st’y brick tenements, flat tin 
roofs; cost, $45,000; owner, Henry Gerken, 1454 
Third Ave.; architect, John Brand, 1491 Third Ave. 


Warehouses. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Baltic St., river-front, 2 six-st’y 


brick warehouses, gravel roof; cost, about $65,000; 
owner, Jeremiah P. Robinson, 6 Montague Terrace. 
Lee Ave.,n e cor. Middleton St., four-st’y brick 
storehouse, tin roof; cost, $8,000; owner and con- 
tractor, Jacob Bossert, 229 Heyward St.; architects, 
Platte & Acker; builders, J. Auer and J, Bossert. 
Atlantic and Pacific Sts., foot of, Columbia 
Stores, one-st’y frame storage-shed, gravel roof; 
cost, $8,000; owner, David Dows, No. 1 East Sixty- 
ninth St., New York; contractor, John H. Euler. 


Miscellaneous. 


Fort WAYNE, IND. — The Fort Wayne Lodge of 


1. O. O. F., has purchased corner property for $21,- 
000. A fine edifice will probably be built this sum- 
mer, 


McPHERSON, Kans.—J. G. Haskell, Esq., of To 


ka, 
architect, is making arrangements for the building 
of the new Masonic Hall. 
Bids and Contracts. 


Monson, Mass. —The Flynt Building and Construc- 


tion Company of Palmer have taken the contract to 
build Cushman’s new woollen mill. 


PHILADELPAIA, Pa.—Contracts for furnishing the 


Philadelphia Commissioners of Public Works with 
certain materials have been awarded to the lowest 
bidders, as follows: — 

For bricks required during the year, Amos Dot- 
terer, at $7.20 per 1,000; for wrought-iron clamps, 
L, Syke & Son, at 4 8-10 cents per pound; for rolled- 
iron girders and beams for floors of clock tower, 
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Ais enlarged section of the Sheathing. B shows 


application to receive Plastering B, C is outside applica- 
tion for back-plastering C. D is application to receive plas- 
EUREKA, used for Floor Linings 


tering for Te: E is 
for deadening Plaster. 


~ 


plastered on one side. 
on both sides. 


EUREKA LUMBER, for the following uses, viz.: 


tering between the studding. 


tically Fire-Proof Roof. 


ING is applied, thus saving the cost of lathing. 


any ordinary planer. No SAWS to keep in order, 


inside 


As a substitute for Lathing on interior walls or ceilings. 
peculiar construction of EUREKA LUMBER, plasterin 
much less liable to crack than on ordinary lathing. As all 
buildings are sheathed, they are already lathed when the EUREKA LATH- 

EUREKA 1.UMBER is made rag d width, and with ease and rapidity, on 

For PRICES, Manufacturing Rights, etc., apply to. 

Sole Proprietors and Patentees. 


WM. M. DWIGHT & CO., % 
DETROIT, MICH.) 


SELEA. TELLIN Cr. 


EUREKA SHEATHING has undercut grooves on one side, and is tongued and grooved, and may be 
EUREKA LATHING has undercut grooves on both sides of the sheathing, and may be plastered 


EUREKA SIDING is any form of German siding, with undercut grooves on the back, to receive a 
coat of back-plaster, to ake a wall tight and warm. 
The attention of ARCHITECTS and others interested in building, is especially called to the value of 


As an Outside Sheathing to receive rough Cast and Stucco on outside walls also to receive back plas- 
On Frame Hotels and all Frame buildings of the better sort, its use in this 
way is very desirable, rendering them warm in winter and cool in summer. 
As a Floor-Lining for deadening and fire-proofing floors. 
As a Roofing on flat, steep and French Roofs, plasterin 
between the rafters, and covering with S/ate, Tin or Gravel, making a prac- 


Eureka Sheathing! 
Eureka Lathing! 
Eureka Siding! 


(TRADE MARK) 


the under side, 


Owing to the 
applied to it is 
a/loon Frame 


One hundred ar 


‘Tests for check 


City ENGINEER’S OFFICE, City HA‘ <, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 12, 1886. 


Abstract from letter of 
SAMUEL M. GRAY, CITY ENGINEER. 


During the season of 1885 the Sewer Department used 3,152 Bar- 
rels of the New York and Rosendale Cement. 
barrels were tested for tensile strength, the average of the Season’s tests 
being 165.7 pounds per square inch, twenty-four hours test. 


Of this amount 1,348 


id forty-five barrels were tested for fineness, the aver- 


age amount passing through a 2,500 mesb sieve being 92.56 per cent. 


ing were occasionally made but none were discovered. 


Of e)= = 
J 
- PROGR 
00 PER OF 
Mineral Wool is a Fire-proof and Ver- EWSPAPER :: pong! 100 pages. The 
ast or an advertiser 
min-proot to consult, be he experi- 


DEADENER OF SOUND. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 

22 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO, 
145 Milk St., Boston. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


Phenix Iron Co., of Trenton, at $3,887.50; for ma- 
terials for roof of boiler room, Manly & Cooper Man 
ufacturing Co,, at $9,343; for granite curbing for 
pavilions, Mt. Waldo Granite Co., at $1,747. The 
contract for furnishing cement for the year was 
awarded to C. Rex Allen, the only bidder, at $2.92 
per barrel of Portland cement (400 pounds) and $1.13 
per barrel of Rosendale cement (300 pounds). 


COMPETITION. 


CITY EXCHANGE, 
{At Kansas City, Mo.) 
KANSAS CiTy, MOo., March 31, 1886. 

The Exchange Building Association of Kansas City 
are proposing to erect a building to cost not more than 
$400,000 dollars. They have specially invited several 
architects to furnish designs in competition, but will 
also receive and consider designs by other architects 
not so invited. The drawings are to be in line, and 
are to be made to a scale of one-sixteenth of an inch 
to the foot, and are to be delivered on or before the 
15th of June next, at Columbia College in the city 
of New York, to the care of Pror. WILLIAM R. WARE, 
whom the Association have appointed to be their pro- 
fessional adviser. 

Printed instructions will be furnished on applica- 
tion to the editors of the American Architect and 
Building News, or to the undersigned. 

EDWARD H. ALLEN, 
President of the Exchange Building Association. 
39 


CHANGE OF TIME. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
OTTAWA, March 12, 1886. 

The time for seeing the plans and specifications for 
the Infantry School at London, Ontario, is hereby 
changed to Tuesday, the 23d inst., and the time 
for receiving tenders to Wednesday, April 7. 

By order, A, GOBEIL, 
Secretary. 


PROPOSALS. 


ETAL- WORK FOR LIGHT-HOUSES. 
At Delaware Bay, Del.) 
Orrice oF LIGHT-HOUSE ENGINEER, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 1, 1886.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office un- 


enced or otherwise. It con- 
ERTISING::::: lists of newspapers 
and estimates of the cost 
of advertising. The advertiser who wants to spend 
one dollar, finds in it the information he requires, 
while for him who will invest one hundred thousand 
dollars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be made todo 
so by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond- 
ence. One hundred and fifty-three editions have been 
issued. Sent, post-paid, to any address for 10 cents. 
Apply to GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing- 
House Sq.), New York. 


PROPOSALS. 


til 2 o’clock, P. M., of Tuesday, the 20th day of 

April, 1886, for furnishing the materials and labor 

of all kinds necessary for the construction, delivery 

and erection on the site of the metal-work of the su- 

—— for the fourteen-foot bank light-house, 
laware Bay. 

Plans, specifications, forms of proposal and other 
information, may be obtained on application to this 
office. The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, 
and to waive any defects. 

JOHN C. MALLORY, Capt. of Engineers, 
U.S. Army, Light-House Engineer. 


537 
[At Hyde Park, Mass.) 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 
Boston & PROVIDENCE R. R. Conronarion,{ 
Boston, March 26, 1886. 
Proposals will be received by the undersigned until 
April 15th, 1886, for building about 450 cubic yards 
of masonry for abutments, piers and retaining walls 
for a bridge over the Boston & Providence Kailroad 
at West Street in Hyde Park. Plans and specifica- 
tions may be seen at this office. 
The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 
536* A. A. FOLSOM, Superintendent. 


— NAVAL HOSPITAL, 
[At Chelsea, Mass.) 


NAVY 


BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
WASHINGTON, March 24, 1886. 


Sealed proposals endorsed “Proposals for Repairs 
at Naval Hospital, Chelsea,” will be received at the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department, 
Washington, until Saturday, April 24, 1886, at 11 
A. M., when they will be publicly opened, for making 
repairs at Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. 

lank proposals, with specitications and all neces- 
sary information, can be had on application to the 
medica] officer in charge of the hospital. 

The award will be made by classes. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 

° F. M. GUNNELL, Chief of Bureaa. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


(Established 1843.] 


= 


HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC,, ETC. 


ty Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL 8S. BENT & SON, 
111 Chambers St., New York. 


FRANK 0. WORTHLEY’S 
Broad - Gauge Iron Stalls, 


Improved Mangers, Gutters, Screens, Clock 
Feeders, Stable Trimmings and Novelties 
are the result of ten years’ experience and 
the making of the best fittings. Illustrate 

Catalogue free. 


53 Elm Street, Boston. 


CONSERVATORIES, 


GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


JOSEPHUS PLENTY, 
Horticultural Builder. 


144 Pear! St., NEW YORK. 


Amateur Conservatory, 8 feet by 12 feet, with 
patent heating apparatus, plant stages 
ete., complete for $150. F. O. B. 


The Helliwell Patent ‘‘ Vertical’’ system 
of glazing without Putty extensively 
adopted in Great Britain, etc, the best, 
tightest, and most durabie system yet in- 
vented. Architects please specify. 


PROPOSALS. 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At York, Neb.) 


Sealed proposals for the construction of a court 
house in the public square, York, York County, Neb., 
the cost of which is not to exceed the sum of 350,000, 
will be received at the County Clerk’s office, on or 
before April 20, 1886, at 1 o’clock, P.M. Said 
court-house to be built according to plans and specifi- 
eations on file in the County Clerk’s office, York 
County, or at the office of O. H. Placy, 131 South 
Eleventh St., Lincoln, Neb., on and after March 24 
1886. The party to whom the contract may be 
awarded will be required to give bond in double the 
amount of the contract price, conditioned for the 
faithful performance of his obligation, said bond to 
be approved by the County Board. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any or all 

bids. By order of the Board. 

538 M. SOVEREIGN, County Clerk. 


[At Holyoke, Mass.) 


HOLYOKE, March 18, 1886. 
Bids for lighting the streets by electricity, will be 
received by the undersigned until April 6 next, at 5 
o’clock, P. M. Bids must be sealed and indorsed, 
** Proposals for 
_ committee reserve the right to reject any or all 


Per order Committee on Fuel and Street Lights. 
536 R. P. DONOGHUE, Chairman. 
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FJron-Work. 


MESKER & BRO., 
Galvanized Iron Cornices 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BE: Co- 
II 


NEERS 
ON Applicat ION: 


TAINS 


NOT SMELL- FADE ~ 
Dg NOT SMELL- FADE 
SAM! CABOT 


PROPOSALS. 


ONCRETE BLOCK. 
[At Sandy Bay, Mass.) 
U.S. ENGINEER, OFFICE, 

33 PEMBERTON S@., BosToN, MASS., 
March &, 1886. 
Sealed proposals in triplicate, will be reeeived at 
this office until 12 o'clock, noon, Thursday, 
April 15, 1886, for the manufacture of a concrete 
block, weighing 168 tons approximately, and for its 
transportation to, and establishment upon Avery’s 
Leige, Sandy Bay, Mass. 
For specifications and blank forms apply to the un- 
dersignued. G. L. GILLESPIE, 
*537 Major of Engineers, Bvt. Lt.-Col., U.S. A. 


\HEET COPPER, RIVETS, ETC. 
[At D.C.) 
OFFICE OF BUILDING FOR STATE WAR AND) 
NAVY DEPARTMENTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23, 1286. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing and delivering 
under one contract the tinned sheet copper, rivets, 
galvanized iron fastenings, etc., required for the roof 
of the west and centre wings of the Building for 
State, War and Navy Departments in this city, will 
be received at this office until 12 M., on Thursday, 
the 15th day ef April, 1886, and opened immedi- 
ately thereafter in presence of bidders. 
Specifications, general instructions to bidders, and 
blank forms of proposal will be furnished to regular 
manufacturers or dealers on application to this office. 
THOS. LINCOLN CASEY, 
536 Col, Corps of Engineers. 


[Over Harlem River, N. Y¥.] 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Harlem 
River Bridge Commissioners, at their office, Room 73, 
Cotton Exchange Building, Hanover Square, New 
York City, until 12 M., on the 22d of April next, 
for the construction of the proposed bridge over the 
Harlem River at One Hundred and Eighty-tirst St. 

Plans, specifications and forms of proposal can be 
had at the Commissioners’ office on and after Monday, 
March 22. 

For full information see Cify Record, for sale at No. 
2 City-Hall. 539 


[At Buffalo, N. Y.) 

sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Board of Sewer Commissioners, 44 Chapin Block, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for executing the work hereunder men- 
tioned, the same being the construction of the Gene- 
see Street Branch of the Buffalo Trunk Sewer, until 


PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO, 


Architectural Iron-Work, 
Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 
ways, Bridges, Fencing, lron Bedsteads 
and Cresting. 
Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, 


PITTSBURCH, Penn. 


E. C. COOPER & CO., 


‘E. C. Cooper, late of Manly & Cooper.) 


Ornamental Iron Works, 
39th and Woodland Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Railings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 
Crestings, Shutters, Tree-Guards, Settees, etc. 


Builders’ Artistic lron-Work a Specialty. 


NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 
Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze. 

No Catalogues. 
MAURICE J. POWER. 


Q 


Rolled and Drawn Steel Hand Rail, in 20 Feet Lengths. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 
MANLY & COOPER MANU’FG CO., 


Elm Avenue and 42d Streets, Philadelphia. 
Fz BRIDGE RAILINGS, 
P JAIL & BANK WORK 
GRILLS, ANDIRONS, 
SHUTTERS, DOORS, 
Ornamental Staircases, etc. 
Railings & Fences. Artistic 
| tron-Work for Buildings. Send for Catalogue. 


Patented» 
5.47, 74, 


+ TRON 


ROOFIN 


SIDING, CEILING. 
ARCHES4*’° LATH. 
CINCINNAT, 


CORRUGATING 


CINCINNATI. O. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PROPOSALS. 
3 o'clock, P. M., on Tuesday, April 6, 1886, and 
opened immediately thereafter. 

The work to be done is the construction of a trunk 
sewer in Genesee St., from the Erie Canal to Herman 
St. and all its appurtenances as indicated by the plans 
and specifications. 

Total length of sewer about 11,950’. 

The diameter ranging from 4’ to 7’. 

The estimated quantity of brick to be laid is about 
4,500,000, 

The plans and specifications for the work may be 
seen at the office above stated. 

Dated 16th day or March, 1886. 

The Board of Sewer Commissioners of the City of 
Butfalo, N. Y. D. C. BEARD, Chairman. 

536 
OF CORRECTION AND STATE 

PRISON. [At Marquette, Mich.) 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONERS STATE HOUSE ) 
OF CORRECTION AND PRISON, UPPER | 
PENINSULA, MICHIGAN, f 
MARQUETTE, MICH., February 27, 1885. | 


Sealed proposals for the furnishing of materials and | 


construction of the State House of Correction and 
branch of the State Prison in the Upper Peninsula, 
Michigan, at Marquette, Mich., under the acts of the 
Legisiature, No. 149, Public Acts of 1885. 

Sealed proposals are invited by the Board of Com- 
missioners appointed under said act 148, until Wed- 
nesday, April 28, at 5 o'clock, P. M. 

Pians, specifications and instructions to bidders 
may be seen on and after the 15th day of March, 1886, 
at the office of the Board of Commissioners at Mar- 
quette, Mich, and at the office of the architects, Wm. 
seott & Co., Nos. 4and5, Wayne County Savings Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Proposals must be submitted for the entire work, 
and the Board of Commissioners reserve the right to 
accept such proposals as they may deem for the best 
interests of the State or reject ali. 

Proposals are required to be submitted on the sched- 
ule blanks and accompanied by a copy of instructions 
to bidders, both of which, with copies of the act will 
be furnished to intending bidders upon application 
to the Secretary of the Board. 

All bidders will be required to furnish bond and se- 
curity or a certified check, payable to the order of the 
Board of Commissioners equal in amount to two-and- 
one-half per cent of the bid submitted, which bond or 
certified check will be forfeited to the Board of Com- 
missioners in the event of the failure or refusal of the 
bidder to enter into contract with the Board should 
the bid be accepted. All proposals must be sealed 
and indorsed ‘‘ Proposals for State House of Correc- 
tion and branch of State Prison, Upper Peninsula, 
and addressed to the Board of Commissioners at Mai- 
quette.” For further information apply to the Sec- 
retary of the Board at Marquette, Mich. 

E. P. ROYCE, 
President of Board of Commissioners for State House 
of Correction Prison, Upper Peninsula. 
Attest: Geo. P. CumMIN@s, Secretary. 


PROPOSALS. 
OILS, BRUSHES, ETC. 
{At Annapolis, Md. 
Pay OFFICE U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY, 
ANNAPOLIS, Mb., February 25, 1886. 

Sealed proposals will be received until Monday, 
April 5, at noon, for the following supplies, to be 
delivered at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., or 
on board the Academy steamer at Baltimore, Md. 

PAINTS, OILS, BRUSHES, ETC 

Detailed lists of articles required will be furnished 
to persons desiring to bid upon application to this 
office. 

Proposals will be received only from regular deal- 
ers or manufacturers, must be in duplicate, and en- 
titled * Proposals for Paints, Oils, ete.” 

A written guarantee, as prescribed in Section 3719, 
Revised Statutes, must accompany each proposal, 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 

536 FRANK, H. ARMS, Paymaster U.S. Navp. 


{At Cape Charles, Va.} 
OFFICE OF THE LIGHT-HOUSE ENGINEER, 
Firra DisTRict, 
BALTIMORE, Mb., March 10, 1886. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 o'clock, M., of Saturday, April 3, 1886, for fur- 
nishing the material and labor of all kinds necessary 
for building a jetty and wall of logs and stone, or of 
brush and stone at Cape Charles Light Station, Va. 
Amount available, about $14,000. Specifications, forms 
of proposals and other information may be obtained 
on appli¢ation to this office, where maps of the local- 
ity may be seen. ‘Ihe right is reserved to reject any 
or all bids, and to waive any defects. 
JAMES F. GREGORY, 
Captain of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
Light-House Engineer, Fifth DIstrict. 


[At Davenport, Iowa.) 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ScorT Co., Iowa, 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, Marcel 1, 1886. 

Sealed proposals for the erection of a court-house 
for Scott County, Iowa, at Davenport, will be received 
at the Auditor’s office until 2 o’clock, P.M., April 
8, 1886. 

Plans and specifications can be seen at the Audi- 
tor’s office in Mavenport, or at the office of J. C. 
Cochrane, Architect, 78 Ashland Block, Chicago, 
after the 10th day of March. 

The Auditor or architect will furnish bidders with 
printed slips giving full instructions, upon applica- 
tion. {Signed} 

I. H. SEARS, 
HENRY RUWE, | Board 
Ww. B. MURSY, 


L. ROGGR, Supervisors. 
U. M. KELSEY, 
O. CAMPBELL, County Auditor. 636 
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Jron-iWork. 


THE HEGLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, 


POULSON & ECER, 
Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York. 


Works, N. llth and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. 
Artistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in 
BRONZE, BRASS, 


Iron, Galvano-Plastic, 


| and Electro-Plated Iron. 


@ Architectural and Ornamental Cast and 
Wrought Iron Work of every 
description. 


a Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. 
Catalogue and Price-..ist on application, 


McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL [RON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 
Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey lron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 


JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, 

Fire-Escape Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, stable Fit- 

tings and Fixtures, Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and 
Bronze. Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office 315 East 28th St., New York. 
PHILADELPHIA RUSTLESS IRON CO. 


(Limited 


17th and Elisworth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Iron Pipe, for sanitary plumbing purposes, Wrought 
Work, Castings, Ornamental IronWork, Grilles, 
Gratings, and all forms of cast and wrought iron per- 
manently protected from rust by the Bower-Barff 
Process. 


lllustrated 


Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Merchant Iron. 
New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 


J. Cc. & T. DIMOND, 
Architectural Iron- Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
tairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 


Special attention given Wrought-Iron 
ork. 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut £*t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channele- 


Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 

Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings framed 
and fitted as per plans. 

PHG@NIX Wrought-Iron Columns 


of all sizes. 


Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 


Boston Agents, FRED. A. & Co., 
2 Franklin Street 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & surra, 
Liberty Street. 


CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 


N. CHENEY. . §/201 BROADWAY, 

C. HEWLETT. OFFICE : { New York. 

Book givingst rength of wrought-iron girders, beams, 
and cast-iron columns mailed on application. 


Classified Advertisements. 


(Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


Pace | Conductors (Water). (Continued). Glass. Tron-W ork (Architectura!) (continued). 
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tiviley Works, Meriden, xXx servatories. Arthur E. Rendle.N. lass Roo Cheney & Hewlett, New Vork... 
Annunciators. atracting. Arthur E. Rendle. BOW Work... 1 E. C. Cooper & Co., Phi!ade! 

Edwards @ Co., New iv Fiynt Building & Construction Co., Palm- Glass (Stained and Ornamental). Coover. Hewitt & New York... 

W.K Ostrander & Co., New OCF, James Baker & Son, New J. &J M. Cornell, New 

Western Electric Co. & Chicago... ...xi  Cornicemakers. The Belcher Mosaic Glass Co., J. G. & T. Dimond. New York 


Architects’ Materials. Marley & Kros., Boston. Mass.. 


Keeler & Co., 


Wm. Coulter & Son, Cincinnati. 


an Wagoner Co., New York..xx1v 


Jackson Architectural Iron Works, ‘New 


& Ac iii Coppersmiths and Metai- Workers. F. Crowninshield, Boston, Mass (00s, xix 
Wadsworth, Howland Co., Boston ....... ii tri Swett & Co.. Boston. Otto F. Falck & Co., New York | Manly & Cooper M’f'g Co.. Phii XVill 
Asbestos Felt | Ceruiees (Galvanized-Iron), Alfred Godwin & Co., Phila. ii | McHose & Lyon, Dayton, ...... xix 
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Bell Founders. | Donald McDonald, Boston. | Bissell & Co,, Pittsburgh, xvi | J.P. Walton, Cincinnati, O.. .iv 
MeShane & Co | John Ginson, Philadelphia, Pa. ii | J.8. Conover & Co., New York.. | W. D. Thompson, New Yo it 
orth & 'H. Edgar Hartwell Co., New York. ii Henry Dibblee. Chicago...............+ | Lathing (Eureka). 
e W.J. McPherson. Boston | Eureka Grate Works, Cincinnati, O . | Wm. M. Dwight & Co., Detroit, Mich......xvit 
Chalmers-Spenre Co., New York, N. Frank Hil! Smith. Boston.... W. H. Harrison ., Philadeiphia.. ‘i | Locks. 
H. W. Johns M'f'g Co., New York ni |  Wohlliam Wright. New York...... ii Edwin 4. Jackson & Bro., | | Lexington M’f'g Co., Cincinnati. O.. 
Shields & Brown, Chicago. ... Elevators, ete. Wm. H. Jackson, York | _ Yale & ‘Towne M'f'g Co., Stamford, Conn. zaiv 
Books and Journals. Brewer, Boston v | Greenhouses. | Machinery 
Vm. T. Comstock, New York. xoii Crane, New York & Chicago.. ..... ....- «t | Josephus Plenty, New York... | Goodell & Waters, Philadelphia...... ..... 
Journal of Progress Co., xvii L. 8. Graves & Son, Rochester. @utter | Machinery (Laundry) 
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Brass Goods. Morse, Williams & Co.» Philadelphia. A, Mee vi 
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Anderson Pressed Brick Co.. Chicago..... M. B. Swezey, Chicago, Heating, tus ‘American End>l Co,, New York........ ini 
Burns, Russell & Co., Balt more. Md...... Whittier Machine Co.. Boston, ......... od lay ‘o., 1 | Marble Mosaic 
Excelsior Brick and Stove Oo., Phila Engines (Caloric Pumping). | Reynoldé & Son, J. & C hlimann, New York. . . itt 
Hvdraulic Press Brick Uo., elamater Iran Works, New York.......... ii | Heating: Apparatus (Steam). Marbie-W orkers. 
Peerless Brick Co.. Philadelphia... Saver & Co., New York..... Bates a Johnson, New York.. vii | L. Fauchere & Co., New York............. ii 
Waldo Bros., Roston ...... Engines ((ias). Duplex Steam Heater Co., New York....... vii | Robert Pusher. New 
Building Felt iF ire and Waterproof). Schieicher. Schumm & Co., Philadelphia......x1 | © Florida” Boiler Works, Geneva, N. Y....vii| Metal-Work 
H.W Jonns M't'g Co., New York w...-.... xii | Fire-proof Building. Gorton Boiler M'f’g Co.. New York. | Joseph Ne “Philadelphia... 
Building |” Henry Maurer, New York... ........ | A. A. Gritling Co., Jersey City.. Metal-W orkers._ 
6. He wut & Bros., New xi: | Ottawa Tile Co.. Chicago.. H. B. Smith Co., New York Lamh, ii, 3 
c | Raritan Hollow ‘and Porous Brick Go... | Raymond & M'f'g Co. New York.xiv “Minera Wo 
Johu H Pray's Sons & Co., Boston.......... x Wight Fire-Proofing Co.. New York.. | St. Louis Heating and Ventilating bone St. | Miners! ee. Co., New York........vi, x 
W. & J. Sloane, New | Flexible Fillet. Vii Biack. 
Cellar-Drainer. | White, xvi James P. Wood & Co.. Philadelphia... Soapstone Finish Co., 
Clarence M. Kemp, Baltimore, Md........... Floors (Inlaid). | Heating and iv 
Alsen's Portland Cement sud xxii Floors (Water-Tight). Heloty pe Printing Company, Boston ....... iv Oils. R »bert Colgate Co., New York .. 
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Harwood Chair Seat Co.. Boston..... | Clarence M. Kemp. Baltimore. American Fire Ins. Co.. Soule Photograph Co., in 
Clocks for Public Buildin Tirrill Gas-Machine Co New Yor Insurance Co. of North Phila......% | J. W. Tavlor. Chicago, ite wae 
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Jron-iWork. 


FOR 
WINDOWS, 
Wire ‘Cloth 


a BALDERSTON & SON, 
66 So. Calvert Square, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


JOSEPH NEUMANN, 


N. W. Cor. Eleventh & Race Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


© MANUFACTURER OF 


rt + 


ir 


Bronze GRILLES FOR FRONT 
Doors. 


Window Rai.inas. 
ORNAMENTAL LANTERNS. 
Brass RaiLinas FoR 
Brass Lamps FoR CHuRCHES 


Brass Work FOR CHURCH 
ALTARS. 


METAL Sians. 


nce Solicited 


Estimates 
Cheerfully urnished. 


“Architectural Periodicals, 


Prices for 1886. 


The London Architect, peryear, . =. $5.25 
British Architect, - 5.25 
Building News, « 5.75 


A. H. ROFFE & Co., 
11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SUPERIOR 


COPPER WEATHER-VANES 


Gilded with Pure Gold. 

CHURCH CROSSES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
FINIALS, Etc, Ete 


Vanes made from any drawing 
or design on short notice. 


T. W. JONES, 


Successor to Chas. W. Briggs, 
“ V. W. Baldwin. 
170 and 172 Front St., 
NEW YORK. 


1885 Illustrated Catalogue of 
over 250 designs mailed free. 


Aanitarp Appliances. 
& The Zane Patent Sanitary Water-Closet. 


Self-closing and Compres 
sion Safety-Bibbs for hot 
and cold water, 


fhe attention of the public is called to our new 
water-closet, which is the most perfectly construc 
SIMPLEST and BEST ever made. The combination 0’ 
~ FLusH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensures 

a large supply of water to thoroughly flush ‘the soil- 
pipe and enka every time the closet is used. One of 
the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-CocKs regulates the 
supply of water. It is partly self-ventilating, but can 
be connected with a hot flue so as to make the venti- 
lation of the closet perfect. The closet is constructed 
in such a manner that it can be used either with or 
without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style 
will work equally as well with either street or tan 
Self-closing and compres- pressure, ona no master how light the pressure is the Self-closing and table 
sion Safety Basin-Cocks, ya)ye does not close until the bow] is filled with water. one 4 adjus 

or hot and estd water, All goods of our manufacture are stamped with our » Sure Pop. 

name, and are Warranted in every respect. 


Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 
FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 


JOSEPH ZANE &Co., 


81 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
THOMAS MADDOCK & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


=|Plumbing and Sanitary Earthenware, 


Including all Specialties pertaining to the Plumb. 
ing Business. 


Maddock’s Square 
Wash -out Closet 


is well adapted for use as a Slop. 
Hopper, and having a square top 
requires no drip tray. 


Can be seen in operation at our Office and Warerooms. 
Further particulars furnished on application. 


273 Pearl Street, New York, 
W. W. PERRINE, Manager. 


Tilustrated Cataloque of our manufactures will be packed, if desired, with first order. 


POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 
With Rubber 
Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs “sv.boon 
1 
ec 
PRINTING 
bas Card Press, $3.00 stamps 
Newspaper“ 44.001) PRESS CO. 
Meriden, Conn, 
3% 
AGENTS WANTED. 
8 FREE! 
pocket case of 2H wovely 
Tubs. no cracking or with our terms, F RE AL 2 
’ your address, and 2 stamps for mailing. Address 
Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them ; architects THE HOLLEY WORKS, Meriden, Coun. 


specify them generally. Sold by plumbers every where. 


Classified Advertisements. Scenery (Theatrical). |® ring Roller Balance | Type Writing 
Advertisers can be indexed only under @ single Lafayette W. Seavey, New York.......... Spring Sash Holder Co., Boston, Mass........4 | any Seymour. 
Corneil University, Ithaca, N. Y...... ..iv | Stable Fittings. alves and Packiu 
we. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Samuel 8. Bent & Son, New York........ xvii Soubinn Brothers, New York minawitiposeencel vil 
Apparatus. Institute of Technology, Boston........ Vanes. T. W Jones. xx 
Isey Meriden, Conn.. KX reens. Statuary (Bronze). Varnish. Murphy & Co., = York...... viii 
Pumps (Steam) American Screen Co., Brookline, Mass.......xi National Fine Art Foundry, New York...xviii | Vault Li hte. 
H. W. Johns M'f'g Co., New York......... xiit |] Sewer-Gas rap. Stone (Building). Dauchy & wii 
New York acd Boston..vi Shins Bower & Co.. Cleveland..... xm | Carlisle Stone Co., 8 pringfield, M zx | Venetian Blinds, 
e ngle- na. | Clouch, Haldeman & Atlantic Stone. Co. Phillips Co., Wilt 
P New York............ xi on t, a. Boston xviii | = WVentil 4 atio Cons. .....z1 
ngles ( Metal.) | Hallowell Granite Co., Bedford, Ind Ventistor Co., Troy. N. ¥., 
Tuttle & Bailey Man f'g Co., New York E. Van Noorden & Co., Boston........ | M. HL. St. John. New York.......... Mason Reguiator New 
Boston... Shutters. | Malone & Co., Cleveland, E. Van Noorden. Boston........... 
Kolling-Shatter. Clark. Bunnett & Co., New York........... xxiv: G.P Wash. Tabs 
Wilson. New York Shutter- Worker Stewart Co., New York. 
Materials. Dudley Worker Co., New York... | Maclay & Davies xi | Water-Closets 
ioemnati Corrugating Co., -xvill | Sky ylights, ete. _| Terra-Co Haines, Jones & C adbury. Phila., Pa........2xi 
H. W. Johns M’f'g Co., New York.........zii  Bickelhoupt Bros., York... Vii Jas. H. & Co., Del.....xxiii | Henry Huber & Co., New York...... a 
N. E. Felt Roofing Co.. Boston............-... x G. Haves, New York Boston Terra-Cotta Co... xxiii Thomas Maddock Sons, New York 
moot aG 2000 x Fenty. New xvii A. Hall Terra-Cotta Perth Amboy...xxui Wate r-proofin 
oof rthur E. sad ii | Terra-Cotta W Chicago.xxiti | Bnek & Stone W 
Knisely & Miller. x| G.L. Swett, Boston..... «vin | Perth Amboy Terra-Cotte Co.............« | orstatt & Klatz!. New York........ .. x 
Sanitary es. | _ &. Van Noorden, Boston | Wiles. 
Myers Sanitary Depot. New York......... xxiv) | American Encaustic Tiling Co., York.. al T. Burrowes & Portland, xvi 
Wm. Powell. Cincinnati American Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa...... T. Aspinwall & Son. New York | Wire Lathin 


Co., Bridgeport, Conn...xvi | 
Smith & kege “ 
Thos. Morton. New xvi 


h-Lecks. 
a & Farquhar, Boston.............. 


Joseph Zane & Co., Boston, Mass.. » Bangor, 


Rail. 
J. P. Tolman & Co., Boston... x Boupetone’ Finish Co., Nashua, | Tile Co... New York.. 


N.H 
-xvl Snow-Guards. John H. Hillier, Boston..xi: | 


Boote. ~ York. 


O. D. Ferson, New York.......... 
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Sharpless & Watie. i New 
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Aanitarp Appliances, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 4 


BOYLEH’S PATENT 


SYPHON CLOSETS. 


“TIDAL WAVE” No. 1 “ CASCADE.” 
NEW DEPARTURE 


Water-Closets. 


These closets being the only ones in the market that 
have a positive, absolute seal in bowl, discharging the con- 
tents of bowl by a siphon action, thereby dispensing with 
all mechanical parts, as plungers, rubber packings, floats, 
ete., and should, under all circumstances, be given the 
preference over plunger and soil valve-closets, which are 
all liable to lose water-seal in bowl by leakage, making 
them ineffective. We have placed these closets in the 
most prominent buildings all over the country and guaran- 
tee satisfaction. 


The above are fitted up with water attached, 


At Main Office: 
85 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y., 
Branch Office: 


All Earthenware, 235 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
IWustrated Circulars on application, 
4g 


anitas” THE “SANITAS” MANFG. CO., 


ap 4 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 


FVM SiO 


"These are the appliances described in the “ American Architect’ for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on ‘Sanitary Plumbing,” as the near- 
est to perfection of any plumbing goods now known. Engineer W. E. Hoyr 
describes the ‘‘Sanitas”’ goods as Superior to all others. Col. WARING 
says of the trap: “It seems to me the best trap | have seen.” Wa. Pav. 
GERHARD calls the basin and bath, ‘‘Much the best of which I have any 
knowledge.”” PLUMBERS write, ‘We think the ‘Sanitas’ ———- 
superior to all others in use.”” ARCHITECTS PRINT them in their spec- 
ifications. See Illustrated Catalogue. 

By using these goods special trap ventilation may be avoided. The 
‘*Sanitas’’ Basin flushes out the pipes and keeps them clean and the 
Without Ball, trap prevents siphonage. 


Valve, or other AGENTS: 
ng oly N. O. NELSON MFG. CO., St. Louis. MILLER & COATES, N, Y. 
* STANDARD MFG. CO., Pittsburgh. PECK BROS. & CO., N. Haven. 


ALL PORCELAIN THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP. | 


Square Top, Wash-out Gistern Closet) 


waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
INTRODUCED IN 1884. 


effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 

best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 

ket. There is no other Trap so sure 

For perfect cleanliness, combined with simplicity of construc- 

tion, we invite comparison with any water-closet wherever or mates it in thesurety 

whenever made. For the past nine months we have had orders of the VALVE SEAL. 

for as many as we could manufacture, with all our conveniences, The Valve keeps its 

and they have never failed to give entire satisfaction. The square vari hemes yoo ee 

top avoids the necessity for a drip-tray and has no under side, as other Valves in 
the drip-tray, to get foul. The wash at all times thoroughly 
scours all parts of the closet and is sufficient to entirely cleanse the 
trap, access to the inside of trap and soil-pipe is furnished by a 

large hand-hole in front. The Closet and Trap are made in one 

g.: solid piece of porcelain, and provided with thorough ventilation, 

»” ensuring an absolute seal and protection against sewer-gas. 


Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
Illustrated Circulars will be sent on application. 
Manufactured only by 


HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 1136 Ridge Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


wpe 


“OD 


Won 


and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application. 

B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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Bricks. 


PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRIGK COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
RED, Prossed Fronts. 
tra fine in color and quality. 
Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
BUrFf,* of the finest bricks made. 
DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 
GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


Building Stones. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL 


Pressed Brick. 


/ 


Brick and Stone 
Water Proofing Co, 


CENTRAL 
PARK Caffall Process,’’ 
Successtully 55 Broadwa 
Vv. PRESSED BRICK co. Treated NEW YORK. 
157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


48 Apply at Office for 
Illustrated Pamph- 


Sars wee let. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The | black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1008 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH CHAPMAN, JOSEPH WOOD, JR., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
application. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 


Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock. 
Samples on application to the office, 


423 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 


BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 
CELEBRATED 


Baltimore 
Press Bricks, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


either in the rough, or cut and fitted. 
dence Solicited. 


CARLISLE STONE COMPANY, 


QUARRYMEN AND MINERS OF 


RED SANDSTONE. 


Springfield, Mass., 


J. P. Falt, Manager. 


Prices furnished F. O. B. cars at any shipping point, 
Sorrespon- 


Send for Sample. 


Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 


FREESTONE. 
(Scotch.) Red. 


Corsehill, 
FREESTONE. 
24 Pine St., New York. 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
isn and Coior, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bri 
made in the United States. 


WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time, It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitatiens 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
4 to 4 Oliver Street, Boston, 
PROVIDENCE, R. Il. Manchester & Huds avents, 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th <t. Ag’ts. 


BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO., 


BEST ENGLISH 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Works: Grays, Essex, England. 


New York Office: 7 Bowling Green. 


Gold Medal, Christ 


Silver Medals, (Highest Award) Amsterdam, 1883; Calcutta, 1884. 


Church, N. Z., 1882. 


G. P. SHERWOOD, 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 
HALLOWELL CRANITE Co., 


Quarrymen and Dealers in 


Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P.O. Address - - = Bedford, Ind. 


Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 


OF ROCKLAND, M 
Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
2 sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for and 
beauty of finish. 
M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
Office : 83 and 84 Astor House. New York. 


Cements, 


HANOV E PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
And the 


Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 
mporters and Sole Agents, U.S. 5 Dey 8t., N. Y. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


Burham English, Lafarge French, 
Lim 


Fewer German, e of 
K. B. & 8. English, Keene’s 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 


IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN &ST., 
NEW YORE, 


TRADE MARK. 


The “STAR” Portland Cement Works, 


Toepffer, Grawitz & Co, Stettin, Germany. 
ESTABLISHED 1860, 
Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 
barrels a year) tohave the fvllowing Minimum- 
Tensile-Strength, if tested according to the official 
German regulations, on non-absorptive beds : 
Minimum Breaking Strain. 
Neat “Star” Cement 7 40 kilos. | 563.9 lbs.» 
do 0 25 
1 Cement and $ Standard Sand | 75 15 “ 2133 55 
1 Cement and 6 Standard Sand| 78 6 “ 853 “ 
Send for Testimonals, Pamphlet, Directions for 
Testing, etc. 


Gustav Grawitz, 165 Broadway, N, Y., Sole Agent in the U. S 


SOAPSTONE:. FINISH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. Send for Circular. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH COMPANY, 


NASHUA, N. H. 
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tion for Iron and 
Wood Columns 
and Girders. 


signs on ap- 
plication. 
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Fire-proof Building. 
THE WICHT FIRE-PROOFINC CoO., 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


FIRE-GLAY TILE CEILINGS, 


A Fire-Proof Substitute for Lathing. 
500,000 ft. now in use. 


The cheapest, best and only ceil- 
ing for plastering that is really 
fire-proof. 


hy 


The Illustration shows 
our latest method, all fire- 
clay and costing less than 

Porus Terra Cotta. 


All work furnished and 
put up complete in all parts 
of the United States. 


HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES. 
Partitions, Roofs, Wall 
furrings and Coverings 
for Columns and Gir- 
ders. 


PATENTED JULY 21,’ 1885. 
Send for our new” Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 


RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Hollow Fire-Clay & Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 
For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 


4 


Z 
L'Z 
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Flat arch between iron Goalie with skew- back protecting lower flange of beams. 


POROUS TERRA-COTTA HOLLOW and SOLID BRICKS and SLABS 


For Bey ony Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column covering, etc. All our materials are made of 
re Clay. Our Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make a specialty, is acknowledged to be the 


best in the market. Miners and Shippers of off set 


Send for new asteened Catalogue, giving weight of materials, safe loads, etc. 


Gro. M. MOULTON, Pres’t. A. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. E. V. JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


FOR THE INTERIOR 
Fire-Preot protes CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 


Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
weight, is cuenined by the use of our system of 
Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ocilings, Eto. 
Contracts taken for the erection of HOoLLOw, SoLiIp 
and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 


PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION of, 


STREET, CHICAGO. 
‘ormerly THE OTTAWA TILE Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND CON TRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiiding Purposes. 


Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 


Special de- 


ry 
ay 4) 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Authes, Partitions, Furring, etc. 


Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, ete. es 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST’ 23d STREET, New York. 


The simplest and best 


An improvement on 


metallic plastering Corrugated Wire Lathing. flat wire lathing. 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; can be applied by 


any one: a perfect Fire-proofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread. 


The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, Room 14, N. Y. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 
yk For Lining between Floors, under Slates, 
Shingles, Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening pur- 
poses. In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKINC CO., 


169 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
Offices: } 33 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


USEFUL PUBLISHING CO., 62 West 10th St., New York. 


No. 


99. Directory of Architects 


Throughout the United States. C. 0. D., or by mail, Price, $1.00. 
Ask your Bookseller for it. 


€erra-Cotta. 


Boston STON TERRA Uo. | 


Illustrated Catalogue sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 


1:50 BOSTON 


390 FIRS 


PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 


A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 


COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THRRA - COTTA. 
Works: Office: 
Corner Clybourn & Chicago Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves, * MoOormick Block 
Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 


ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 Sth Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Rolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 


JAMES H. BEGGS & CO., 
Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 


Ornamental Brick Works, 


WILMINCTON, DEL. 
Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick” 


TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 


PHILADELPHIA 

AND PEERLESS 

(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 

Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 

WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 
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STEEL SHUTTERS AT 


North Side 


Union Square, 


‘1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNS, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limitea) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 
INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


BROADWAY. | STEEL SHUTTERS 


| Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Paten 
Metallic Venetian Blinds. 


The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 
162 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York, 


ates, Fenders 
Appurtenances. 


iin fact everything pertaini 
to Open Fireplaces. 


Importers of ‘Tile. 
Foundries and Shops, 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & OO. 


7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 


Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


East 28th & East 29th Sts. 


Of every description and Tt) 
finish for Interiors. a ez 


|REMOVED to 129 5th AVE. | (22475 


PARQUET FLOORS. Catalogues on application. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING C0., STAMFORD, CONN. 


Of 16 East 18th St., N York. 62 Reade St., ge York. 15 N. Sixth St. Philadel hi 
24 “heen, | Chicago. 


= ‘Standard,’ 


62 Lake St., 


d INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


igns and estimates on application. Established 1867. 


Alsen’ s Portland Cement 


Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made. It stands the highest test, for strength 
and fineness, of all imported Portland cements, and is the most economical and satisfactory brand to 
use for any purpose. Sales for the past three years in the United States, 257,000 barrels, exceeding 
that of any other brand by 90,000 barrels. Practical treatise furnished on application at N.Y. Agency 


ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 105 John Street, New York. 
Moule’s Earth-Closet. 


Closet 
D BY = and large 

> IRON CC Stock 
PLUMBERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St., New York. 


ROOF CRESTINC, 
Iron Fence, Railings, Stable-Fittings, 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, Etc. 


J. E. BOLLES & CoO., 


Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
Send for Catalogue. Mention this Paper. 


WHEELER’S PATENT WOOD FILLER, 


The only Article to give a 


DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, NATURAL, and PERFECT FINISH to HARD-WOOD | 


te Send for Pamphlet Giving Information on Finishing Hard Wood._44 


THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD-FINISHING CO., NEW MILFORD, CONN. 
New York Office: Room 3, 96 and 98 Maiden Lane. Chicago Office : Reom 4, 45 La Salle St. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh 


JOHNSCN & WILSON, Gen. Agts.,/n. 


91 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 
For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. Send for Pamphlet. 


NJ.STEEL&IRON CO. ~ 
TRENTON,N.J. 


ROLLED IRON | BEAMS 


ANGLES & TEES. 


COOPER, HEWITT & CO. | 
NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND GEM 
SPRING HINGES. 


Bronze, Brass & Iron, 
In Various Styles, 
and SUPERIOR 
Finish. 
Send for Catalogue. 
VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 
82 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Rhododendrons, Hardy Azaleas. 
Kissena Nurseries, 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Red Flowering Dogwood and other 
Novelties. 


Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres, 


Send for List and Prices. 
LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N. Y. 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 
ription and make, including new and 
Fire Irons, vase Piaques, 

The largest show-rooms 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 
28 and 30 West 23d Street, - | New York 


esi d Manufacturers 
Fine Castings a Specialty. 
Fine HAMMERED ij I N E LO K S 
| Metal Work FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
au DY RAN AT { = 
| 
329 COMMUNIPAW AVE. wl 
or 
Naw. 


ADVERTISERS’ TRADE SUPPLEMENT. 


No. 46. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 3, 1886. 
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GUARANTEED ROOFING-TIN SOLD each sheet the words “old style,” registered 
AT ITS REAL VALUE. trade-mark of target and arrow, and their 
For the past ten years, owing to keen com- | name. This indentation is small and but 
petition among manufacturers and dealers, slight, and in no way injures the metal, and 
coupled with decline in values in nearly all | can thus be easily detected after the tin is 
classes of material, the quality of the current laid upon the roof and painted. 
brands of roofing-tin had been gradually Messrs. N. & G. Taylor Co. announce in 
growing poorer and poorer. Many of the old | their circular that they guarantee the “Old 
brands that could at one time be relied upon | Style ” brand to be absolutely perfect in every 
have latterly caused frequent complaints on /respect, without the slightest imperfection, 
account of their inferiority as compared with made from refined materials, and coated con- 
their former standard. This has, in a great tinuously and separately with successive coat- 
measure, been caused by the abuse of the | ings and immersions by the old-fashioned 
patent-rolled system, by which the metal was | hand-dipping process, so that the plate will 
squeezed off by passing through rolls that absorb all the coating that it can possibly 
revolved in the top of the melting pot, and| retain. They also guarantee it to be the heaviest 
through which the sheet must necessarily | coated plate made. 
pass in being coated. By this method a fine) There are many imitations of this fine plate, 
appearance was obtained in many instances, but they can be easily detected when placed 
but as far as durability was concerned, it was | alongside of a sheet of the “Genuine Old 
a lamentable failure. Style.” Some of the imitations are making 
Alive to the importance of a radical change | preposterous overtures to win favor and push 
in the entire system, Messrs. N. & G. Taylor | their sale, but the fact remains that nothing 
Co., Tin Plate and Metal Dealers, of Philadel-| can be made that can approach the “ Genuine 
phia, who have been closely identified with the | Old Style” in quality, durability, and heavi- 
trade for the past seventy-five years, conceived , ness of coating. 


THE RAYMOND SECTIONAL HEAT- 
ING BOILER. 


Tue Raymond Furnace and Manufactur- 
ing Company, 76 Beekman Street, New York, 
have recently brought out a new cast-iron 
sectional boiler and heater. By the addition 
of sections the boiler can be built up to any 
desired size, varying from a boiler suitable for 
a small house to one having the necessary 
heating power for a large building. The sec- 
tions are separately bolted together by means 
of inside projecting lugs, and at the bottom 
the water-legs are fastened together by brass 
right and left water-connections. A _ special 
feature of this boiler is that it has a continu 
ous steam-space and also a continuous water- 
space except in the water-legs. ‘The latter, 
however, as mentioned above, are connected 
at the bottom so that there is always a free 
circulation of water between them. The 
boiler has two rows of horizontal flues. ‘The 
heated products of combustion from the coal 
are drawn to the back of the furnace, and 
from there are deflected through the lower 
rows of flues; from the front of the boiler 
they are again deflected back through the 


the bold idea of re-establishing upon the mar-| This stamping of each sheet, as originated 
ket the old-fashioned dipped roofing-tin—same | by Messrs. N. & G. Taylor Co. will undoubt- 
kind as had been used by our ancestors in| edly prove of lasting benefit to the trade. 
the good old times “before the War,” so to) They believe that it will eventually lead to the 
speak. stamping of many of the prominent brands of 
To this end, they immediately made arrange- | roofing-tin, and bring about, in the near future, 
ments with the Copper Miners’ Tin-Plate | a fairer competition to all concerned. 
Co., of Taibach, Glamoganshire, Wales—one| Further than this, roofers can put in their 
of the oldest works in existence — to make a/ bids with the security that all will now be on 
brand of double-coated roofing-tin for them, | anequality. If the “Old Style” brand is speci- 
which they branded “Old Style.” This was | fied, it will have to be used. Deception will be 
afterwards called the “ Genuine Old Style ” | impossible, as no inferior imitations with sim- 
brand double-dipped roofing-tin, and in order | ilar sounding names, or sheets, having the 
to protect dealers, the brand was regist-|oulward appearance of the “Genuine Old 
ered in the English courts with a trade-mark | Style” brand can be pushed in place of the 
the device a target and arrow. brand specified. One of the strongest points 
The news of a redipped guaranteed roofing-| in favor of the “Old Style” brand is that 
plate upon the market swept over the country | Messrs. N. & G. Taylor Co. have never re- 
like wild-fire, and in the short space of a few | ceived a single complaint of its quality. This 
months caused a complete revolution in the his- | cannot be said of any other brand. 
tory of the trade, affording food for thought Messrs. N. & G. Taylor Co. further say that 
for many of the trade papers and innumerable | they are not only willing to furnish any guar- 
circulars. A demand suddenly sprang up for | antee that ever has been or can be made of 
better brands and a better quality of roofing- | a sheet of roofing-tin, but will further guaran- 
tin. Architects and roofers, alive to their tee the “Old Style” brand to stand all the 
interests, demanded that something further | different tests and work necessary for laying 
should be done in the matter of protection, so|a roof. They guarantee it not to break, or 
that the brand they had contracted for and | show any imperfections whatsoever; in other 
specified, could be detected after the job was| words, to be absolutely perfect; and hand- 
complete. To mect this demand, and to dis-| ling the plate, as they have been for many 
tinguish their brand above all others, Messrs. | years, and knowing it as they do, are fully 
N. & G. Taylor Co. immediately conceived the | prepared to carry out this assertion in every 
idea of having stamped neatly in one corner of respect. 


upper row, and thence pass to the chimney. 
The horizontal flues are a feature to whieh 
| the manufacturers particularly direct atten- 
tion, as by this construction the flues can be 
cleaned without having to put out the fire. 
Besides the longitudinal horizontal flues theré 
are also two rows of cross flues between each 
section which serve to increase the heating 
surface of the boiler. The boiler is set in 
brickwork, and, where so desired, hot-air eon- 
nections may be made with the space between 
| the boiler and the setting, so that the heat of 
| the water may be utilized for indirect heating. 
| This arrangement is said to have given great 
satisfaction where used, as rooms may be 
|heated even when there is no positive steam 
pressure. The right and left water connee- 
| tions at the bottom of the water-legs, being of 
| brass, do not rust, so that the boiler may be 
| taken apart, if necessary, without danger of 
| breaking the sections. Rocking grate-bars are 
employed, and the boiler is fitted with all the 
usual automatic arrangements, a full set of 
wrought-iron fire tools being also furnished in 
| each case. 

RAYMOND FURNACE & M’F’G CO. 

} 76 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK, 
ROCK ASPHALT. 

From a paper read by Professor T. M. 
| Clark before the Society of Arts, Boston, 
| Mass., on Fire-proof Building in New York, 
| we quote ;: — 

“Tn describing a floor of a New York tire. 
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proof building we describe also the roof, which 
is made in exactly the same way as a floor, 
with iron beams, filled-in and protected by 
hollow terra-cotta blocks, which are then 
levelled up with concrete, and the whole then 
covered nearly or quite an inch thick with 
rock asphalt, precisely like that used for pav- 
ing the streets of Paris, and put on in the 
same way. Once put down on a sufficiently 
rigid framework of beams, such a roof is as 
permanent as the building itself. The heat 
of the sun does not affect it, water runs off it 
as from a granite slab, and the movement 
upon it, even of horses and carriages, would 
deteriorate it very slowly, if at all. It is dif- 
ficult to see where the deterioration of a struc- 
ture like this could begin. Centuries must 
elapse before the asphalt-roof covering would 
decay far enough to admit water to the inte- 
rior.” 

Seyssel Rock-Asphalt is a limestone im- 
pregnated with about ten per cent of bitu- 
men, and is obtained from the quarries at 
Pyrimont-Seyssel, Department of the Ain, 
France. It is a tough, chocolate-colored 
stone, of nearly the same specific gravity as a 
well-burned brick. Though not malleable 
when cold, it becomes so if sufficiently warmed, 
while a higher heat (140°) reduces it to pow- 
der. 

The origin of bitumen, the generic name of 
several hydrocarbons, but slightly oxygena- 
ted, varying in consistency from a fluid to a 
compact tough solid, with changes in the pro- 
portions of the constituent elements, is rather 
conjectural; itis not yet fully understood. Its 
elements —carbon, hydrogen and oxygen — 
indicate its derivation from organic substances 
buried in the earth’s crust through changes 
effected by decomposition and recondensa- 
tion under varying conditions of temperature. 
It is found in the vicinity of extinct and ex- 
isting volcanic action, and it has, also, in lim- 
ited districts, permeated sand-grits and argil- 
laceous and calcareous rocks of the second- 
ary geological formation. By boiling the 
sand-grits, mineral tar or bitumen can be ob 
tained, which is used to convert the asphalt 
rock into a mastic. The mastic is made into 
blocks of a size that can be readily handled, 
and they bear the trade-mark of the manu- 
facturers to prevent deception. When wanted 
for use the blocks are broken, and after hav- 
ing been properly heated, about fifty per 
cent of fine, clean grit is added, with from 
five to ten per cent of bitumen, according to 
the degree of hardness required of the fin- 
ished work. It is spread, while hot, in one 
or two layers, and as soon as it has cooled it 
is ready for use, presenting a durable, even 
surface, water-tight and fire-proof. 

Being absolutely impervious to moisture, it 
is largely used for sanitary purposes, and for 
stables, laundries, brewery and cellar-floors. 
It is strictly non-combustible, and for that 
reason admirably suitable for roofs and for 


floors of buildings required to be fire-proof. 


In this connection it might be observed that 
all the floors of the new Church-Street build- 
ing of the American Bank-Note Company, in 
New York, are of this rock asphalt, on which 
is placed their heavy machinery. 

The sidewalks, roofs, etc., of Seyssel 
rock asphalt in Paris are so well known that 
no allusion is necessary here. In New York 
a great deal has been already done in this 
way, notably Union Square, and a fine piece 
ef work on the western side of Fifth Ave. 
nue, from Sixtieth to Eighty-Fifth Street. 
Other asphalts have been used here with 
more or less success, but as a general rule 
they have not proved to be so durable. M. 


Léon and Malo other eminent French engi- 
neers have always given the preference to 
Seyssel, which obtained, for ‘superiority over 
all other asphalts,’ the only gold medal at 


| the Paris Exhibition of 1878. The Com- 


pagnie Générale des Mines d’Asphalte, own- 
ers of these extensive mines since 1794, have 
appointed me their sole agent in the United 
States and Canada. I also import Bitu- 
men Damp-Course, Portland Cement, and 
other building materials of foreign manufac- 


ture. 
E. H. Woorron, 29 Waverley Place, New York. 


A NEW TILE FOR FLOORS. 


A new tile has just been placed upon the 
market which promises to be very popular. 
The demand is daily increasing, and the 
Mosaic Tile Company, the manufacturers, 
have certainly a fine business in prospect. 
This tile, manufactured under special patents, 
is made out of hydraulic lime compressed by 
pressure. Any pattern or color may, in fact, 
be made in the most substantial, durable way. 
Like Roman cement of yore, it defies age, 
getting harder and harder with time. It 
acquires a fine polish with use, and, instead 
of wearing out like marble, it has the further 
advantage of not staining, and of being easily 
and firmly laid. Last, but not least, its price 
is quite reasonable. The works are at Brook- 
lyn, L. L., the office No. 15 Platt Street, 
New York. Samples can be seen and infor- 
mation obtained at No. 56 Worth Street, 
Room 53. The company have a large and 
well-assorted stock of plain and figured tiles 
for floors in halls, churches, hotels, banks, 
public buildings, private residences, etc. — 
From the Record and Guide, January 30, 
1886. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


Tue long-delayed suit of the New York 
Belting and Packing Company versus Allan 
Magowan for an infringement of their well- 
known vulcanized rubber-back packing, has 
been recently decided in favor of the com- 
pany. In his decision, after some pertinent 
compliments to the ingenuity of the inventors. 
Judge Dixon declared that “after carefully 
comparing it with the exhibits which are put 
in to show anticipation and its lack of patent, 
ability, I am of the opinion that the patent- 
reveals invention; not so much because the 
packing is more elastic by reason of the addi- 
tion of pure rubber, but because the patent 
discloses a new and better method of obtain- 
ing a tight joint between the padding and the 
piston-rod than has been obtained by any 
other combination of elements, new or old. 
It is a fact not to be overlooked, and has much 
weight, that the products manufactured under 
it went at once into such extensive public use 
as to almost supersede all packing made under 
other methods. Such a fact is pregnant evi- 
dence of its novelty, value, and usefulness, 
and accounts for the defendants’ infringement.” 
It is hardly necessary to say that the New 
York Belting and Packing Company are as 
widely as favorably known for their superior 
vulcanized rubber goods for mechanical pur- 
poses. 


N. Y¥. BELTING AND PACKING COMPANY, 
13 AND 15 PaRK Row, NEW YORK. 


“OTTO” GAS-ENGINE. 


Tue makers of the Clerk Gas Engine in 
England submit to a perpetual injunction. 

The case of Otto vs. Sterne (L. Sterne & 
Co.), which it was understood was settled pre- 
vious to the trial of the action of Otto vs. 


Steel, was called up on the first of February 
in the High Court of Justice — Chancery 
Division — before Mr. Justice Pearson. 

The attorney for the plaintiff stated that 
the case had been standing out of the paper 
| pending a settlement, and the parties had now 
arranged terms. The defendant had agreed 
to submit to a perpetual injunction, and to 
pay the costs; plaintiff on his part not press- 
ing for any inquiry as to damages. 

The attorney for the defendant agreed to 
these terms, and the order was made accord- 
ingly. 

(Reported in the Journal of Gas-lighting 
(London), No. 1187, p. 254, Legal Intelli- 
gence.) 

“OTTO” GAS ENGINE WORKS, 

SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & Co., PHILADELPHIA, 


MINERAL WOOL. 


THERE is a struggle going on under every 
domestic roof between the cold and the heat 
which, though unseen, is not without its inter- 
est to the occupant of the house. The matter 
of creating warmth is the only one that need 
be considered, for the relation of cold and heat 
is such that, if you provide against the sever- 
ity of the former, you, at the same time, pro- 
tect yourself from the intensity of the latter. 
There is this difference, however, in the sup- 
ply of heat: there is economy to be practised, 
and this narrows the field of our work down 
to the simple question of protecting a house 
from the cooling effects of the weather. 

A corner-room whose vertical walls are hol- 
low, cannot be said to be comfortable when 
heated by a stove, for the reason that the sur- 
face of the stove has a temperature of 180°, 
while the interior surface of walls has a tem- 
perature of 40°. The problem before us in 
this case, which is the one presented to every 
man in building a dwelling, is, how to con- 
struct the exterior walls, so that the tempera- 
ture of the interior surface shall remain at 
60°, while the temperature of the exterior 
surface drops down to 20°. It will at once 
seem apparent that this is only a question of 
thickness of the walls. If all walls were made 
of one material, then this conclusion might be 
sound; but all the substances which, in one 
shape or another, might be used in the con- 
struction of the wall, have a definite value as 
to their capacity for conducting heat. For 
instance, the conducting-power of brick was 
determined in connection with that of various 
other substances, by Péclet, to be 4.83, that is, 
this fraction represents the quantity of heat in 
units transmitted per square foot per hour by 
a plate one inch thick. By taking the value 
of mineral-wool to be .323, which is the value 
of sheep’s wool and cotton wool (as a matter 
of fact it is ten per cent poorer than either of 
them,) we can ascertain accurately the quan- 
tity of heat which a wall of any given thick- 
ness will allow to escape. Thus a wall of 
brickwork four inches thick, having one sur- 
face at 60°, and the other at 20°, will trans- 
mit 4.83 x (60— 20)—4=—48.3 units per 
square foot per hour. Mineral wool, in place 
of the brickwork, gives .323 x (60 — 20) 4 
== 3.23 units per square foot per hour. From 
the result it is plain that the brickwork would 
have to be 40 inches thick to retain the same 
amount of heat that 4 inches of mineral wool 
does. This illustration does not exceed the 
limits of truth; it brings out the fact — one 
difficult to reconcile with our general notions 
in this regard—that all materials are con- 
ductors of heat, and differ from each other 
only in degree. Stone and marble are such 
‘high conductors that, if placed around pipes, 
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the loss, with all thicknesses, is greater than by 
an uncased-pipe, and the thicker the casing, 
the greater the loss. There are some concoc- 
tions that really appear to have the solidity of 
stone or marble, and possibly are dispens- 
ing heat out into space faster than the law 
requires ! 

The man who wishes to buy a low conductor 
should keep in mind the law that all good 
absorbents are bad conductors, and when one 
of the so-called non-conductors is offered him, 
to fill a tumbler to the brim with water, and 
then immerse a large piece of the material in 
it. If the substance under trial is a very low 
conductor, the water will not spill, but will 
be absorbed, so that a volume equal to that of 
the tumbler may be immersed. 

Unless the low roof of a house is filled in 
with mineral wool, the rooms on the second 
floor will be insufferably hot; and while the 
architect is really to blame, not so particu- 
larly for sacrificing everything to looks, but 
for ignoring the fact that the sun’s heat is cer- 
tain to be transmitted, still there is no use 
ever expecting him to give attention to insu- 
lation, because the part of the house devoted 
to this object is bound to be hidden, and his 
profession does not thrive on the invisible. 
The owner is the proper one, under the cir- 
cumstances, to see that the hollow walls of his 
balloon-frame residence are filled with some 
poor conductor both of heat and sound. By 
using mineral wool he would not only have 
the most efficient barrier against the passage 
of heat, but render the house secure against 
the passage of heat, but render the house 
secure against fire-attack, and free from the 
inroads of rats, mice and insects. Not only 
would these desirable objects be accomplished, 
but in a few years the expense of such a fill- 
ing will be offset by the economy of heating, 
and reduction or absence of insurance. 


U. 8S. MINERAL WOOL COMPANY, 
New Yorks, N. Y. 


ART WORK IN GLASS. 

THERE has been but little improvement in 
stained glass, or art work in glass, for gener- 
ations. The heavy lead joints so prominent 
in all the fine work of the past, only detracts 
from the artistic effects, and even in small 
windows it was necessary to use iron bars to 
support the work. We have now a great 
advance to note in the new styles of stained 
glass, namely, the Belcher Mosaic Glass. This 
new glass work is being extensively used in 
Philadelphia, New York, Washington, and in 
many fine residences and prominent buildings 
throughout the country. The glass finishes 
with a smooth surface, so it can be easily 
cleaned ; besides dust and dirt will not accu- 
mulate on it, which is a great improvement 
over the other method. It is put together 
without the use of cement, metal only being 
used, which is much harder than lead. It not 
only makes a stronger window, but one that 
is absolutely tight, which is unknown to any 
other process, As the method of joining 


of an eighth of an inch, can be used, by which 
many fine effects can be produced that can be 
had in no other way. They can and do put 
in very large windows without using bars. 
One particular job of this kind is in the Union 
League Club House of Philadelphia, where 
lights thirty-nine inches by sixty inches are 
standing without bars. They also call atten- 
tion to the disk thirty-one feet in circumfer- 
ence which they made for McCauls’ Opera 
House, Philadelphia. It hangs under the 
chandelier in the centre of the theatre, and is 
very effective. 

An important factor in the Metallo-Mo- 
saic is that these beautiful effects do not cost 
any more than the old process work, but in all 
cases where the work is of a similar grade the 
cost is much less in these days of elaborate 
and rich ornamentation in both public and 
private buildings. Architects will find in the 


process what is often of paramont importance, 
a chance to use new and hitherto impossible 
effects in art-work with colored glass. 

The many samples of the work of this and 
other cities, and the high testimonial from 
parties for whom work has been done, will 
satisfy any one seeking other information. 

Our advertisement appears in another col- 
umn of this paper. 


BELCHER MOSAIC GLASS COMPANY, 
144 SouTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


NOTES. 
NEw YorRK, March 1, 1886. 

E. ASPINALL, late of 206 Pearl Street, 
begs to inform his friends and the trade that 
he has removed to Numbers 98 and 100 Beek- 
man Street, and respectfully solicit their 
inspection of his line of sanitary goods, viz. : 
The “ Crown” English Porcelain baths, wash- 
tubs, sinks, ete. Also, the “ National,” 
“Crown,” “ Unitas,” and “ Alliance ” washout- 
closets, lavatory-basins and slabs, wash-basins, 


|hoppers, urinals, ete., ete., and plumber’s 


together is such that the smallest pieces, even |, aterials in general. 


SALEM, Ohio, March 16, 1886. 

In our circular of March 6th we notified 
our patrons of the destruction by fire of our 
stamping department and warehouses. We 
now have the pleasure of announcing that we 
have made a satisfactory settlement with the 
Insurance Companies, and the erection of our 
new permanent fire-proof buildings is already 
in progress by which we expect to double our 
former capacity. In the meantime, we have 
made temporary arrangements, so that we can 
execute promptly all orders that we may be 
favored with; but as our manufactured stock 
of stamped and spun zine architectural orna- 
ments were all destroyed, we would again 
request that architects send in their orders at 
as early a date as possible, before they need 
the goods, and thus allow us all the time you 
possibly can to execute the same. 

BAKEWELL & MULLINS, 
SALEM, OHIO. 


OUR FACILITIES FOR THE EXECUTION 


OF COMMISSIONS ARE 


RESPECTFULLY COMMENDED TO THE ATTENTION OF ARCHITECTS. 
ESTIMATES AND COMPLETE INFORMATION FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


| 


| 


59 CARMINE ST. 


NEW YORK 


MURAL PAINTING 
STAINED AND MOSAIC GLASS 


METAL WORK | 
CARVED WOOD WORK 


J 


THE SKETCHES OF ARCHITECTS WILL BE CARRIED OUT IN COLOR, OR 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS WILL BE SUBMITTED ON APPLICATION. DESIGNS. 
FOR MONUMENTAL WORK MODELLED IN WAX. Correspondence Invited. 
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DYCKERHOFF 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


- Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. 
reliable, and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, 
etc., than other well-known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. 
in volume and not liable to crack. 8,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi 
Statue of Liberty, and it has also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at 
Washington §JR Circular with Directions, Testimonials and Tests sent on application. 


E. THIELE, 78 William St., New York, 


It is very finely ground, always uniform and 


It is unalterable 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS 
Should Investigate the Merits of 
THE ORMSBY 
SPRING ROLLER BALANCE. 


IN NEW FRAMES, IN OLD FRAMES. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR WEIGHTS and CORDS. 
ORMSBY SASH HOLDER Co., 
92 Utica Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
(Opposite B. & A. Depot.) 


DOLBEARE’S 
Water-Tight Wood Floors, 


400,000 sq. ft. now in actual use. 


SOLE ACENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Wood-Working Machinery, 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 


Band-Saw Setter. 


Band-Saw Filer. 


DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET AND CARRIAGE MAKERS. 


Send for Catalogue. Post Band-Saw. ~ 


GOODELL & WATERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patented June, 1882. 


Architects, Builders, and Owners find in these an im- 
provement long sought for. They combine lightness 
= and durability with absolute water-tight qualities. 
a With these fioors in stables, public or private build- 
— ings, mills, ware-houses, hotels, breweries, slaugh- 
5 ter-houses, etc., there can be no leakage of water or 
foul smells. They can be of any thickness desired, 
and will save more than their entire cost in preserving 
furniture, goods, and ceilings, in case of flooding of 
! floors by fire or bursting or leaking of water-pipes. 
The filling is both adhesive and elastic, and allows 
for shrinking, expansion, and settling, etc., and brin 
no strain whatever on the walls, as is the case in 
caulking. 

Good Agent wanted at the West. 


OrFice OF SAMUEL D. RELLEY, ARCHITECT. 
Boston, Jan 21, 1885. 


W. L. DoLBEARE, Esq., 
Dear Sir : —I have used your Improved Water-Tight 
ee Wood Floors, for stable purposes, for the past three 
; years, to the extent of about forty-three thousand 
(43.000) square feet, and have in each case given com- 
plete satisfaction. Yours, etc., S. D. KELLEY. 
VINAL’S PARK ACADEMY AND 
"A 


ABLES. 
Cor. West Chester Park and Newbury St. 
Boston, Dec., 1884. 

Dear Sir: — The Patent Floors you put into my 
building eighteen months ago have proved perfect in 
every respect, one floor in particular, which has eighty 
stalls, with riding academy above and carriage floor 
below, has had a severe test, but not once have I 
i found a leak, therefore, I can unhesitatingly recom- 
i mend Dolbeare’s Patent Floors. 
— Yours, ete., W. D. VINAL. 
— JOHNSON’S EXTENSION STABLES. 
ae Cor. Curve St. and Broadway Extension. 
Boston, Dec. 15, 1884. 
W. L. DoLBEARE, 


Dear Sir: — Your Water-Tight Wood Floors put in 
for me two years since has proved a perfect success. 
You are at liberty to refer to me at avny time in regard 
to it. Yours respectfully, Gero. S. JOHNSON. 
Orders respectfully solicited and personally attended 
to by addressing 


W. L. DOLBEARE, 
1 No. 522 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
20 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


[From the London Ironmonger, Feb. 13, 1886.} 


Stamping Waste Tin Plates, 


lt will be very interesting to note whether 
or not the tin plate manufacturers of South 
Wales will largely follow the example of W. 
Gilbertson & Co., in declining to stamp waster 
tin plates. This company now stamp their 
“Old Method” plates after the tinning pro- 
cess has been completed, and they only stamp 
such plates as are critically adjudged tof be 
“perfects.”[ They stamp no wasters with{the 
above brand, and announce that no wasters of § 
their production will, with their knowledge or 
sanction, be sent to the United States, but 
will be disposed of in England under some 
other mark. From the first portion of this 
arrangement there can be no dissent, and it 
ought to secure for W. Gilbertson & Co.’s 
brand a high reputation and a large sale in the 
United States. The wisdom of the plan thus 
adopted isso obvious that we might expect it 
to be generally adopted in the tin plate trade, 
yet the sinuosities and subtle intricacies of 
that busimess are so numerous and confusing 
that such a result is highly improbable. 
Deceptions and ‘“‘juggles’’ by means of wasters 
are so profitable to many of the merchants and 
dealers that they will probably resist any such 
change, whilst the speculators, of course, will 
oppose any alteration which would be likely 
to simplify the business or to limit their op- 
portunities for “hocussing ’ both buyers and 
sellers. A good example has been set in this 
instance, however, and we hope that some, at 
least, of the manufacturers will have sufficient 
backbone to follow suit. 


Something New for the Stable. 


Read’s Patent Harness Bracket. 


An Article l wanted but never before made. 

Holds the whole harness, takes no more room thap 
the ordinary hoek or peg, can be used for both single 
and double harness. Gives the harness-case a neat 
appearance, as it carries the harness up uniformly ip 
with with the saddle, beside keeping the bridle and 
breastplate in their propershape. They are neatly ja- 
with gilt facings. Price perdozen, Are 
now in use in over 100 first-class private stables in and 
about Boston. 

Each bracket lettered “J. J. Read, Boston, 
Mass.” For sale by dealers everywhere. 

Indorsed and approved by the following named gen- 
tlemen, all of whom have them in use : 

Boston; K. H. White, J. M. Sears, J. T. Morse, Jr., 
Thos. Motley. Cambridge: F. A. Kennedy. Ports 
mouth, N. H.: Hon. Frank Jones. Milton: H. P. 
Kidder, Col. H. S. Russell, J. M. Forbes. Dedham: 
A. W. Nickerson. Newton: J. U. Potter. Salem: 
Dr. W. Saunders. Waltham: J.H. Ellisen. Read- 
ville: C.G. White. Beverly: Dr. Chas. Haddock. 
Swampscott; C. P. Curtis. 

The public are cautioned against all similar brack- 
ets, not marked with my stamp, as such brackets are 
infringements of patents held by me. 

Also cedar-top riding-saddle bracket. Price $3.50 
each. An whip-rack for English coach and straight 
whip combined. Price 50 cents each. 

JAMES J. READ, 13 Tremont Row, Room 10. 


: Warerooms, 1180 BROADWAY. 


' Bank, Offi d Stoop Raili 
Fine Bronze Hardware, 


A. G. NEWMAN, late NEWMAN & CAPRON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

in Bronze or Brass. Antique Furniturs- 
echanical Bell-Hanging Burglar- Alarme 
Factory, 157-163 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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